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aeSTRACT , , 

, There are numerous problems involved dn counseling 

Binority group members. Rapport is difficult' t6 establish because of 
th^ racial and/or cultural attitudes client and\counselor have toward 
one another; consequently the client often find^ his own goals in 
opposition to those of counseling. The existing Cultural gap also 
leads to di,fferent patterns of treftisference and counter transference; 
the client expects . punishment and rejection from the counselor, while 
the latter might either be excessively sympathetic cund indulgent with 
mimority clients or convey "the great white father syndrome" to his 
c-lients. Language is another important factor which hinders effective 
coBimunications between counselors and clients coming from different 
cultural backgrounds. Finally, the psychological characteristics of . 
self --hatred, machismo, unwillingness to self-disclose, and modesty 
are other barriers to successful counseling. Many specific tests are 
not recommended for use with minority groups that havei been . , 

culturally isolated and do not speak English fluently . Counselors 
should thoroughly understand all aspects of minority group cultures 
and should be careful in recommendations that aim to help their 
clients. (SE) ' • 
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The racial and ethai^ diversity af people in th^ Uttited States 
h^s never be^n denied » Early observers characterized the aatiom as a 
"EjeltiBg p»t|" a folksy concept whi©h suggeeted that culturally dif° 
ferent citizen's eventually would loese the distinct identities eepa- 
rating then* The concept aptly described many aeeinilated-oriented 
immigrants^ who were so cpmraitted to becoming •^real' Am^Ticans" that 
their social and cultural interests / identities and allegiances lay 
predominantly in the host society rather than in the ethnic o©mmuEity 

or the old country** The least assimilated<>eriented immigrants coAfined 

- ^ ^ •> 

themselves t©' their ethnio conclaves, speke their languages proudly t 
worshipped in their/ own way, and in general kept alive ethnic sub- 
cultures. 

As racial and ethnis enelaves grew and became sere y^vieus and 
•Pten anjioying t® the d#?i^.nant cultural group, the cenoept V'oultural 
pluralism" developed a special, appeal for Amsrioana verbally ceaniitted 

to the ideals of deaecracy and teleranoe (Zintz, I969, p. 40). It implied 

> ■ 

cooperation, between majority and minority; it suggested autual respect, 
appreciation and acceptance of cultural differences; and. it inferred 
that minorities would not have to fear repression or . ebliteration ef • 
their heritages. Cultural pluralism *was put t© a severe test during 
the great push f^r Civil Rights in the fifties and sixties, wh*4 the 



^ *^A revised and extended,, version of paper presented at the 
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largBst aad mast B«v«r«ly «Kclud«d Bi^ority i» tht U«it«d St**fc«i, 
Ara«rio*%i/ of Africa* descent, pre»0u»ced as «ever before great pride 
i» their racial aad frthni* heritage, i« the c^urie demamdiag equal 
right.. Coaeurre»tly mad lubBequeMtly other racial aad ethnic group*- — 
Aaerioan Indiana, Spanish heritage people, Jewiih A«erieani, and ethera- 
declared al©ud their id.eatltio», while deeryiag ■imultameousl^ the im- 
equalitiee iaf Hated upoa thea by daaimamt g^©up A»eri@aHSo fheir 
veiees and the oriee ©f Black PoweF;,aMa©u*ed te all the world that 
the Umited States ia a e®untry oT ma«y »u^=oulturea , fr@« whioh ©om° 
etltuent uimeritiea acquire lam^agc patterms, ci;tato«8, va-luea, amd 
world viewa which are ©ftem foreigm to membera of the deminarat cultural 
group. Xhe protesta for e^qual rights caused a variety ef reactiona 
from saimstreaa Americana. Theee raaged from humamitariam cemoerm te 
©vert anger and hostility toward the aimerities for upsetting tlip soeial 
status quo. 

The social pheaemenom /"&st described reflects the fact that 
whem humam greups exist apart for iJ^i^^^ver reason , Toluntarily er 
farced, they, in tine, develop different language habits and nuances p 
personalities, pereeptiens sf theatselv^s and others, and values and. 
Moras which guide their behavior. They beoene culturally different. 
The differences, in turn, .beeome^ reaeona far exclusien by those in 
pewer. In the United States, racial ai|d ethnia «in#i*ities are excluded 
froa equal eppe^tunity te the degree that they are different frem the 
dominant gr^jup. In the case of raetial minorities, primary exelueion 
variables are c^lor of skin, curl of hair, and slave heritage. These 
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«ro gemotiaally traBSnittad ; that ia, if Me ar bath paramta ha^ tha 
oharaateiriatiea, tha affaprimff will hava thaa alaa, at leaat ta aaow 
extaat. Although ''ala^a haritaga" ia mat > ^ialagioal trait, the TaW 
t%at ©aa'a farebears ware alavaa ia hiatarioally imdelibla. Baaauaa 
•f the doBinattt gri^up's imt«nse r«aoti«ms t« risible amd imagim^d^^ 
diifferam©«», primary variables, slmgly er interactively , eTettuate^ 
ixte- AmMms< p^temt seeosadary dx<sltaiaiemary ferees, suah as differemees 
Ia laaguage, values t educatiosf imeoaae, h^usimiTt amd gemeral culture 
a»d lifestyleo«>othe exouses deninamt greup AaerieaAS eftem give fer 
exoluiimir nimorities, simee ome is less aptN^ eemdeam hiaself as a 
bigot tham tie weuld if he admitted te exoludi]ig\^huiiam baimgs because 
ef ©eler^ heir texture, er prerieus servitude, f asters ever whioh the 
excluded have ae ©omtrel. 

ladeed^ oitizems im the Amsrieaa seeiety are separate amd urn- 
equal; and this fast is evidemt thr.oughout the seeial erder_« Whem- 
ever amd mheretrer ma^erity greup members meet amd greet members ef the 
mimerity greups, the likliheed ef misumderstamdimg amd ill will is 
great. Coumselimg, the largest helpimg prefessiom im this eeumtry, 
has. met gome umteuohed ^y the laek ef umderstamdimg amd'geedvill 
betweem the majority amd mimoritiee. As a preeess, oeumselimg is a 
psyohelegieal imteraotiom imjelvimg twe er mere imdividuals. Ome er 
mere ef the imteraotamts is oemsidered able te help the other peVsem 
er persems te live amd fumetiom mere effeotiyely at the tUme ef the 
imvelvememt iir at seme future time. Speeifioally , the goal ef eenm- 
selimg is.te assist directly er imdireotly ' the recipiemt er reeipiemts 



i« •djustiag t« •r .therwiM »eg«ti*ti»e the rariauB •nrir.^u.Btt 
whi.h imfluem.. hU weth.r paraoa'a p«yoh«l«gio*l well-b.img. im 

e»t« with hi« oliemt, he nuat d«termime hi« atate ef «dju«t«emt, he 
^uet decide aleme er with him the e©uree ef aetiem meedei te improve 
hie smrremt er futwe eltuatie«, ami he eheuM be able te iBterres* 
at seoe level ef eeapeteaey te aseiet the eliemt. 

The purpese ef thie artiele ie te imdl^ate the effecte ef- raeial 
and ethaie factere em the oeumeelimg preoeee) i. e., te peint eut hew 
cultural difference* affeet the ability ef the eeumeeler te relate 
aid o-emfnumicate with hie eliemt therapeutically, teWsouee prebleme 
th© 0©ums#l«r aay experi«ace im m»kimg a diagmeaia af the minaritj 
group olieat, ta aug^^eat aame difficultiea imharemt im makimg raea«<» 
memdatioms ta aaaiat minority graup ©liemta, amd ^oomai^er brief Ij 
imtervanti^m problem aftem em'ceumtarod im araaa-cultural oaukaelimg. 

r 

Tha Halatiamahip ^ ^ 

Goumaelimg ia a dyaamia prooaaa. Elemfmta ahift and gaia ar 
loaae mememtenttiH aa the imtez\aotanta ara raplaoad ar imeraaaai amd 
aa problems beooma mare ar less demandimg af thair attamtiom amd eam<- 
aerm. Brem aa, am attempt ia sadr hara ta axaaima rarieua aapeata af - 
tha ralatiamafeip aa they relate ta i^aalatimg mimarity graup imdiriduala, 

Rappart . Aa a relatiamihip betweem two er mere individuals, 
^aumseling auggesta ipaa faete the eatabliahxnemt ef a mutual bead be<- 
tneem the imteraQtaiita • The eaetiona^ bridge betweem the oeumseler 
amd the oeunaelee ia referred te aa rappert, a cemoept whiah pejnradea 
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therapeutio literature. Simply defined, it ©onnotes the comfortable ' 
and unconstrained etutual trust and confidence between two or more 
persons 4Bu^feheiffieJ? A Salogh, 196t, p. 4)^ a-eeunsVli^ dyad, it 
implies positive feelinge combined with a spirit of eooperativeness. 
In therapeutic groupe, rapport ie the exietance of a mutual responoive- 
nesQ which enoouragee each member to- react iauaediately , spontaneoualy , 
asid sympathetica lly to the sentiment© and attitudes of every other 
©©©bar (Binsie & Caapbell, 196O, p. 625). 

Rapport should not be mieconatrued juet as initial "smill talk" - 
designed to put the oounselee at ease. It is a dynamic emotional bridge 
which mu0t be maintained throughout the interview. During the relation- 
ship,^ the participants continuously take stock of each other* They 
notice how each individual presents him&elft what is sAid and how it 
is said. The nature of the coaununicaLtion, explicit or implicit, can 
cause the counselee to alternate from trust to tacit reserve or even 
overt hostility. Exploring content that is threatening to the ego 
generally Requires a more positive relationship bridge than ie other* 
wise needed* 

It is a matter of common experience that individuals find it 
more difficult to establish empi[thy with thos^ unlike themselvea 
(Katz, 1965, p* 6)« Differences in racial and ethnic background, in 

e 

socio-economic class, and in language patterns- •'-these and other factors 
singly or interactively create jrapport "^problems in' the counseling 
relationshipit Often the diff^eneee or similarities are so imper- 
ceptible that the oounselee can npt verbalize them* Re can ci^ly feel 
them. Ppr example, he can only express his good feelings ti^ward the 

G 
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counselor by the statement "He talks like us," whieh is equivalent to 
saying "He ie one of us," 

However, it is important to indicate that fiiffereaoes make a 
difference when all other thinga are equal. In the United Statue, 
minorities are bo disadvantaged that any one of their kind who suoqee^is 
often is suspaot ^ members of his own raeial or ethni© group/ On 
the on© hand they view the aohiever as a collaborator with the **^n8ffiy.^^' 
low else could he have risen above .them! On the other, they are con=' 
suiaed by deatruotive envy of him because he is better than they who 
have not achieved. The ambivalence is-iiggravated when ae If -hatred 
pervades the minority group in question. Po^ example, in order* to 
understand the complex dynamiog of the black-black counseling dyad, 
one must consider the client's ambivalence toward the counselor and 
the self-hatred of the interactante* Self^hatred caueee each to re«* 
Jeot the other, as he rejects himself. This phenomenon helps to ex- 
plain why white counselors may be more effective counseling sofae 
black clients than are black cotukselot^s. 

In spite of these o^OTvations, it^ie still possible to offer 
some general advice for establishing rapport with minorities, especially 
with those who have not had a continuing relationshij S?ith members of 
the dominant ^cultural group. First, the counselor should try to avoid 
extremes in behavior • For example, he should refrain from over- 
or underdressixig; i. e., he should dress so as not to call undue ' 

attention to himself. American reservation ^Indian^ ^appear to.be ex- 
suspicious 

tremely/of too ©uch talking, too many^ questions, and too muoh '•putting 
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on the dog." Similar attitudes are pervasive acjon'g Appalaahian whites, 
wHo historically have heen suspicious of the city ©licker with hlu • 
foppish clothes anA oity ways. 

Ik general, the couaselor ohould curtail his ssiall talk in the. 
beginning of the interview, ©epeoially if he does not know what small • 
talk i© appropriate o S©all talk may be perceived as an attempt^ by Ihe^ 
counselor to delay the unpleasant. Therefore ^ it ©an be anxiety°pr6° 
ducingo The counselor shoi^M start the 'interview^with a direct but 
courteous, "How can I help you?" This will allow the client to chit- 
chat, if he is uncomfortable going immediately into his reason for 
fcoming to the counselor. Some Spanish heritage clients may annoy the 
Anglo counselor with the penchant to pry into*^ie personal life. In 
such a case, the counselor should not be alarmed and reply to such a 
question as "Are you married?", and get on with the interview. ^ 

Structuring. On the whole, disadvantaged^ minority group ^members 
have had lixited experiences with counselors and "related therapeutic 

V 

professionals. Their contacts have been mainly wi-^h people who teli^, 
tiem what they aust or should d© ±h order to reoeive wages, to^get ^ 
well, or to stay out of trouble. Relationshipswith professionals ^ho 
place^ major responsibility upon the individual for solving his own 
problem^li are few. Therefore, the oounselor working within suo^ a ^on- 
text should structure or define his role to clientsi i. e., he should 
indicate what, ^^^9 ^® intends to d® what he will do.. It is 

also important to communicate to the client and sometimes to his love^' 
ones what is expected of him or them in the relationship. Palilure to 
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structure early and adequately in eounseling oan* result in unfortunate 
and unneeeaaary tnisunderstanding, aimpl^ beoauoe the aounselor'o in^ 
terest and oono^n are unclear to the client, his parer^s, or signi- 



fioant others, ^ 

The oounselor of deprived minorities needs to realize that ho 
is working with people wh®, beoause of their Sultural and experiential 
baokgrouads, are una-ble ®r unwilling to partioipate in iatrospeetive 
explorations, Therefore, teehniques suoh as prolonged sileaees 
Should be avoided, at least tintil positive rapport has been established, 
for their use* tends to beoome awkward and to increase the dietaaoe 
between the counselor and his client (MacKinnon & Miohels, 1971, p. 398) 
The counselor may find it particularly difficult conducting an 
X interview in which personal iesueii must be explored, Ap^lachian 

whites, for example, find very 'offensive personal queries which the * 
counselor may perceive to be innocuoui. Often parents of counselees 
are the first to let hia know this, especially if he happens not to 
be "froa Ground here.** 

In general, Aore tbaa usual attention should be.t paid to a^tructur« 
ing when the eub-cultural group is typically . suspicious of outij^ders 
for whatever reason and when thfe socialization pat"^erns in the group 
encourage a structured, well ordered approach to life. For exaaple, 
the well'^defined roles and es^pectations for members of the orderly 
Chinese -American family probably explain why high school and college 
students from suoh* families prefer concrete and well^etructured situ- 
ations in and but of the classroom (Sue &. Sue, 1972); The ambiguity 

0 ■ 



\^y^ioally inherent in the oo\ia©eling proeese le terribly disconaert- 

' 

ing to them, to say the least. 

ResistanQa . The eounselee'a opposition to the goala'of ©oufi-* 
saline? is usually referred to as resistance. It may manifest itself 
in a variety of ways, sueh as self ^devaluation, intellectualizatioiip 
and overt hostility o Although the counselor may recognise the various 
©anlf eist&tions when he counsels a mlddle-elass white ©ounselee, he 
often fail® to recognize the phenomenon in the minority group client, 
probably because he is so overwhelmed by the visible or perceived 
differences of his elient that he fails to follow his usual counseling 
procedures. 

Although many Spanish heritage clients are unable to converse 
fluently in English, others may reveal to the counselor* a 'Subsequent 
surprise that they are quite adequate in that language. The client's 
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alleged inability to speak Engli&b mist beyviewed therefore as resistance 
either VoJthe counselor himself, to the Attg'lo establishment, or to 

both (MacKinnon A Michols, I971t P- 394)« 

It has been observed also that many young blacks, urban or 
rural, appear to be shy and withdrawn in the counseling dyad or group. 
The counselor unfamiliar with the nuances of black culture may be quick 
to assess the behavior as just another unfortunate effect of social 
and economic deprivation. However, the client's t>ereeption of his . 
own conduct may be vsry dlfferents he's Just •'cooling it." knows 
how to rap beautifully about ivhatever, but is unwilling to do so, 
until he is convinced that his audience is a person of good will. 
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On the other hand, suoh clients may be s© talkative that they re'fuse* 
to lei 'the counselor get a word in edgeways. Although aueh deport- 
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raont e»y ba perceived as an indication ot positive rapport and desire 
>^ for assistanee, it daS*Tilso Man that the client ia •Splaying" a long" - 
the counselor « It is s.omewliat similar to a sandlot basketball game 
•in whicfh the ball is being passed to all players but one the isolate. 
In this ease, the oouaselor is the outsider ' ' , • 

Other examples ot resistance among'^iainorities in the counseling 
relationship can be cited, A very obvious one is failur# to show up 
for an appointment.' Americaa Indians , for example, are very reluctant 
to .disagree or be ^uncooperative, especially with someend of higher, 
etatue than they* kn^h reluctptnce may be observed also among many 
low status Southern blacks, vis-a-vis whites, although perhaps for ' 
different reasons* Indians and blaoks of all agrs ^may agree to come' 
in for a^ interview ,or oonferenae, when, fact, they have no in° 
tentions of following through*^ They promise to do so out of courtesy, 
, respect 9 or fear. 

Transference * Transference refers to an individual's reacting 
to a person in the present in a manner similar to the way he has re-^* 
acted to another person in his experience (Sreenson, I964t pp. 131-'132)« 
In other words, transference is a repetition or new edition of an old 
relationship. It may be conscious or unconscious^ positive or negative, 
and is considered a^^form of resistance to the goa,ls of counseling 
(Harrison <& Carek, 1966, p. 77) • Common in most therapeutic involve- 
ments, transference is especially knotty in the ma jority-minority^ 

• ■ ' • 11 - * 
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* ©ounce ling dyad or gro^ap, beoaufl* minority gcoup mfmbera bring to tha 

reiatioEiship intense eaoticns derived from experieneea with and feelings 

' ... - . . ^ . 

toward the Eiajority groups. * , ^* ^ . . - 

3a oounselingy the client expects the counselor to bo suo^orable 

^ and Supporting or punishing and ccmtrolliiig . (Brammer & Shoctromi I968, 

Po 234)0 Minority , group counseleea usually anticipate |he majority 

group counselor to exhibit the latter behavior |*©ither because of 

direct ex^riences with people who remind them of the counselor or 

because of socializatiojn which taught them to react to ©embers of the 

majority group or those who identify with that group with suopicion. 

Far exaiaple , pre°Bchool Pueblo Indian children know better than to 

tell , the "white man" about anything that is hiappening ir^^e village 

(Ziata, 1969, P« 207). In barrioe of the Southwest, the Hexioan- 

' As^rioan's fear of, and hostility toward Anglos are evidenced by four 

and five year. old children*s running ahead of any official looking 

vehicle entering their neighborhoods screaning "La «igra, la migra," 

the migration officials (Moore, 1970, p. 91), Such behavior' implies 

that these children learn before they entmt school that Anglos are not 

to be trusted* It is easy ^o understand why many of them associate 

a counselor in a private office with the ••policia*' or some other 

t. 

official who does not have their best interest at heart. 

Black ehildren\k^90 learn at an early 'a^fs, often at the feet 

of their parents,- that white people are not to be trusted. As they , 

V 

mature in decaying ghettos of great cities they have other experiences 
which lead then' habitually to approach whites with resentful anxiety, 

'■12 
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distruflt, hostility > and *rabivalenc«. Ijb * similar way, many Appl^mchian 
children learn that outsiders , whataver/color they happen to be, are 
people who ''nean no good.'^^ Thus, their 8ch,ool counselors, .especially 
those perceived as outsiders, find that mqilntain children appear to be 
fearful. Shy, and reluctant to talk (W.eller , I966, p. 49). 

Countertransference » CoUlftertransferenoe is ihe transference ^'Ow 
of the counselor ta thet CGunselee. Th©^ counterpart of transference, 
it may lead to persistent ^inappropriate behi^vlor toward -the counselee 
and, result in untold strain^ in the couhseling relationship. Although 
counselors are quick to recognize transference as a reality, they find 
it difficult to consider the possibility that they may not accept, 
respisct, or like many ^f their counselees (Hitrrlson & Carek, 19^6, p. 
192). Their professional .training has tended to inculcate in> them 
the notion that they. should be imbued with empathy, positiwe regard, 
unobnditionallty of positive regard, and congruence. They, therefore, ^ 
fail to admit that they are also mothers and fathers, voters,, property 
owners, taxpayers, Northerners and Southerners, and Republicans and 
Democrats — •in a word, that they are human beings with a variety Of 
attitudes, beliefs, and values* •-conscious and unconscious-*-which 
invariably affect the counseling relationships which they establish 
wfth minority group peopl^. o • . 

As products of a society which has been characte2*lzed as racist, 
counselors bring to the therapeutic relationship pre cbnceiyed attitudes^ 
and ideas about racial ai|d ethnic minorities. The preoonceptioni mani- 
fest themfielves in numerous ways. Because majority group members occupy 



the mo»t powerful and prestigioue posit ione in society, they are of tea 
pereeived rightly or wrongly by minority group people as ••Ugly Am«rioaB8 
as authoritarian and condescending. In counseling, this phenomenon 
may be described 'as "The. Great White Father Syndrome.*' The counselor 
communicateB to minority e^oup clients that- he is not only omnipotent 
(probably because he is a member pf .the majority group) but that he 
mdat^ts^^them nothing but good as well. He literally guarantees then 
that be will "deliver, if^ they will put themselves in'his hands. ♦ 
Simultaneously^ he communicates^ albeit imconsciously , the implicatioM' 
that if they , * do not'depend on hin, they will be doomed 

to catastrophe. The great white father syndrome may be interpreted 
as countertrmnsference , because it suggests that the counselor is 
anxious to demonstrate not on ly h±i power and authority but also to 
prove that he is not like ^a 11 the other majority group people the 
minority group clients laay have known.' 

Another general manifestation of countertransferenoe is the 
oqjmselor^s tendency to be excessively sympathetiro and indulgent with 
minority clients. For example, his definition of achievement . for them 
may be in wide variance with bis achievement yardstick for members of 
the majority group. ^Ddes he view achievement for minorities as that 
level of attAj.nffient-*--»educational , social, occupational, and. economic 
considered meritorious, laudable, acceptable, or desirable as measured 
by criteria, explicit or implicit, which are established or espoused 
by the domii^ant cultural group; or does he consider it appropriate 
to use a different set of achievement criteria fpr minorities, simply 

0. ' ' } ' ' ' . 
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icause they are minoritiee? If the latter ia the oaae, he ia guilty 
.of\ aayinfe, thinking, dr iapl^Fing that hia minority group olient ia 
pretty good for a black, Uexican-ABerican, or an Indian. 

Language. Language ia a part of an individual's oulture or 
sub-oulture. Failure to underatand one'a culture ia failure to com- 
pyehend iBueh that he communicatea im hia language, in order to oom-^ 
municate effectively with minority group clients, the* counselor must 
be ablelto understand the verbal and nOK'-verbal language of^ his coun- - 
seleea',,for both aspects, are dependent on each other^ If the • eonve;rser 
listens' bnly .to the. vpeiiker*s word^i, hs may g^ as much distortion as 
he would i^ he "listened" only to his body language. To understand 
the meaning 6f gesturef^ postures, and inflections, it ia imj)ortant 
to know a people, their inatitutlona, valuea; and lifestyle. 
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The cQunaelor encountera; varying degx^eea of difficulty com- ^ 
munioating wi^^h racial and ethnic minoritiea. For example, on Indian 

reservatibna, variations in facility to use English can be illustrated 

✓ 

on the one hand by soibe of the Pueblos of ITew Mexico, where no Engliah 
ia apoken in everyday life, and on the other by the Port Berthold 
Reservationlndians of Forth Dakota where almoat everybody speaka 
Engliah. On the Choctaw- Reaervat ion ii| Mississippi, about four percent 
of the familiea use excellent English; fifty-seven percent, good; and 
thirty-nine percent use poor English (U. S. Department of Labor, 1968, 
p. 150). Although this description is fairly typical of English facility 
among reservation Indians in general, young Indians, as might be ex- 
pected, having gone to school in Engliflh, use that language with 
greater facility than do their elders. Even so, Indians of whatever 
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ag« comraunioate with gres^t •ononomy of language ;^ and thoy are giva» to ' 



tha usa of 




reta, as opposed to abstract- worda; Tharafora, ooumsalors . 



find that Indian ©lianta ara limited in the ability tbaxprasa paraonaL 

feeling 9 which ia considered naceaaary by most oounaalora» 

In the Southwest 9 Spanish heritage people cuatomarily live in ^ 

enelavea isolated from the EngliBh apeaking (Sommunity. In many ooun- 

tiea in Texaa and Few Uexic®, the children enter the English speaking 

world for the first time when they enroll ii public. schools. In clafa- 

* ' «. ^ « 

roona children unable to speak English are often threatened with puniah- 

menty if they speak in their native language.* Badly needed to aaaiat 

theae children and their parenta are bilingual cOunselora who speak 

Spanish natively^ because many Anglo counselora who have atudied 

Spanish in school fiftd that they are 'still unable to ooicmuhicate with 

alingual or biculturally illiterate 'children who speak neither English 

nor Spanish that lis standard ^oore\ 1970, pp. 77-78). 

The counselor is less handicapped ±m communicating with Appalachian 

.whites than he is with American Indiana and Spanish heritage clienta. 

Even ao, he usually finda therapeutic communication difficult , becauae 

mountain people tend ta use simple Anglo-Saxon worda aa oppoaed to 

Latinlc dnes. Their sp^edbN^s characterized by a reduotio^i in qualifierap 

adjectivea, and adverbs , eapeciaily thoae which qualify feelings 

(Weller, 1^66, p. 144)* Therefore, the counaelor expecting hia Appa- 

1 

lachian clients^ to talk a great deal about how fchey feel ia apt to be 
diaappointed. Unique idioma and pronounciationa alao may constitute 
communication b^irrlers, at leaat until the counselor* a ears become 
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attuned to thm language patterns* 

Aiaomg lowsr-olast blacks, the oounselor, Iblack or whits, oftem 
sxpsriertOM difficulties im understanding not only slurred pronumeiat^ions , 
but also idioms and slang endsEnio to the community* Some eounselors, 
not wishiFig to reveal that they cannot or do not -understand the counse- 
lee»s argot, oontinue .the dialogue, hoping to catch up later one. Dn* 
fortunately, they often discover, that the more they allow the clienib 
t© talk without clarification, the more confused t>iey beeooei as to 
what he isyiaying* If the counselor fails to understand the client 
fpr whatever reason, the most .honest thing to do is to ask him for 
an expla^nation or repetition of his statement* 

The counselor probably experiences more difficulty understanding 
implicit language in the lower-class black aommunity than he does com- 
prehending the explicit (Waehtel, 1967). Individuals speak not just ' 
with their voices alone; they use their entire bodieaVsither to ma]iLe 
a complete statement or to ptgactuate one (Kris, 1941)* For. example, 
the "hip" 8*iuffle of the young black male, his slouched sitting position 
with chin in hand, his erect stance with genitals cupped, the apparently 
unoonecious wipe at the chin or mouth with his hand whejn there is nothing 
visible to wipe away-»-all ,of these non-verbal expressions are filled 
with significant meaning, if the counselor can interpret them (Beier^ 
1966, p* 279)* To arrive at the correct Interpretation, the counselor 
must understand both their general and contextual meanings* Re needs 
to recognize that the more emotionally charged the verbal language, 
the less definite is its meaning and more important are the accompanying 
non-verbal expressions (Tetter, 1969> P« 125) • 

' 1 /- ■ - 
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Oea»Bionally, tha ooumselor may Med to .use am interpreter with 
Indiam and Spanish heritage clients* If am imterpreter is meeded whem 
eounaalim^ or eomrauniea'timg with Hispanie people, it is %mp©rtamt to 
uee someome whoa the individual cam respect (Hi^lalgo, m. d,, p. 15). ^ 
F^r example, the Amglo eoumselor would be advised not to ask a third 
or fourth grade Spanish speaking studemt to imterpret for him whem he 
comsults with a Spanish speakimg '^remt. Because of the demamd for 
reepeot so o^raoteristio among ;^he Spanish speakimg, the. ocunselor 
should obtain Bomeome whoa the paremt oam respeot as ^he respects hixn, 
the counselor* 

Knowledge of the cliemt*s language and its> muanoes is impjortamt 
im counselimg, because so mamy customary coumseling techniques demamd 
fluency im this area. Paraphrasimg, reflection, amd . imterpret at iom . 
presuppose uMer standing the client's lan^age. Im order to Reflect 
accurately wha^t the cliamt is experiencing ai|id^; steeling, the counselor 
should be able to interpret non-verbal behavior. He sust mot allow 
skin color or accent to blind hiar .to cues which would be otherwise 
obvious if 'he were counseling a majority group client. 

Psychosocial barriers . Several psychosocial characteristics 
of racial and ethnic minorities' constitute, singly or interactively, ^ 
barriers to the achievement of theriipeutie goals in the counseling 
relationship. These barriers are usually umcomscious aspects of the 
personality and are derived primarily from the Anerioan culture which 
both socializes akd oppresses its minorities simultaaeously. Occasionally, 
currant ^behavior patterns cam be traced back to the old country. Some ^ 
of the barriers are discussed below* 



1. 3©lf °dlsolo9ui^e « Self-jdi8clo8ure, or «*the willingneeJ to 
let another peraon know what yoiT-think:, feel, or want, is baSio to 
the counseling prooees/*. It is fartieularly orueial the rapport 
estkblishment phase of the. relationship, bedause it ia tha most direot 
i^eans by which an individual can make himself kmown to another person 
and i(3> therefore, prerequisite to ,^ohieving the goals of counseling^ 

, People c^f Afrieaa? descent are ©spsQially reluctant to iiaoloae thgp« 
selves to other®, probabry because of the hardships which they and 
their forebears have experienced in the United Stated! • Many of them, 
, especially the males, are devoid of confidence in human relations 
(Kardiner & Ovesey, I962, p. 308). 

Reluctance to disoloee ie a problem in the white -black dyad, 
because few blacks initially perceive whites as individuals of good 
will. The olient cLiacloaes himself when he feel© that He ccfcn. trust 
t^ie targei^t person, not necessarily when he feels that he is being 
understood (Jourard^ 19^4, p* 4)* In fact, the black client fears 
being understood ^ for it^ ear rise with it the idea of engulf ment, of 
loss of autonomjF, of being known, and that is the same as being 
destroyed in a society whloh he perceives afi^ racist* Obviously, the 
fear of being understoW has grave implications for individual and 
group counseling* It is conceivable that, in the oase of the black 
client, the counselor who understands too much is to be feared or 
even hated* * 

2. Self ^hatred * When one la a member of an ostracized, ex- 
cluded, or oppressed group, he tends not only to^despiae his group, 
but also to hate himself for being a member of the group. In the 
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•United gtat^s, blaoka, more than any other minority, have uneonsoloualy 

identified wit^ the laajority group, their peroeived oppreseors* and, 

conaeq'uently, have developed oontempt for, and hatred of, themaelvee ^ 

(Vontr«B», 1971 ). In view "of the generally aeknowledged positive 

Qorrelation between self -re jeetion and the rejee^iiott of others, the 

counselor szay expect repulsion, passive or overt, from the' blaok 

©li©nt for this reaaoEi alone. The counselor's helping the blaok. 

# 

oounselee to aocept himself more positively should result in the client's 
progTQsaive acoeptanee of the eounaelor, * * 

3'. Machismo. When counseling the Hispanio male, it is important 
t© underetartd the meaning of maohiamo, w>)ioh refers to pne*0 manhood, 
the manly tir&ite of h9nor and dignity, to , the eo^fage. to fight, to , 
keeping one Vs word, and to' protecting one's 'name (Steiner^ 1969, p, 386). 
It also .refers to a man»3 running his home, •^controlling" hia i^omen, and 
directing his ohildren. Therefore, machismo,, which provides respect ^ 
from a male's peers, is not to be taken for granted. It also suggests 
rather clearout separation of the sexes. Ths wale, ipsol facto, enjoys 
rights and privileges denied women, who ^re generally reluctant to de- 
mand equality. It is probably because of machismo that Spanish heri- 
tage boys and girle are often more uncomfortable and uncommunicative in 
ooed> group counseling than is the case with groups composed entirely of 
Ai^los. Another .implication of machismo is that Anglo female counselors 
should not be too aggressive or forward in the counseling interview with 
Hispanio malrjss, not even with preadolescents. Ths right amount of 
deference must be shown at all times a 
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A. Peraonallam^ Fereonalism is a rather stubborn oovmseling 
barrier ambng Appalaehian whites, Spanish heritage people, and blanks • 
Although a preoise definition is difficult, it suggests that individual 
are more interested in and motivated by eonsiderations for people than 
they are by ■ bureaucratic protocol. The mountaineei^ derives sBl^f* 
identification ©ainly ftom his relationshipe with others (Petteraan, 
1970 • Therefore, he put© a lot of otoak in being neighborly. For him, 
it is EBore important to pasa the time^ of day with a friend Encountered* 
en route to an appointment than It is to arrive at the destination 
punctually. 

Refusing to be enslaved by elocka, mountain people transact • 
their business by feeling, not protocol (ifeller, I966, 159) • People 
adherent to appointments, promptness, &nd pr6toool are suspect. In 
counseling, personalis* encounters the counselor in getting his clients 
to Mke and keep appointments. They prefer to drop by to •♦paae a ep#ll" 
and ••visit*' and may get around to discussing something that has been 
"♦bothering my mind," while they are there,. 

A,s suggested earlier, asking a counselor personal questions 
may be the. Hispanic person's way of getting close to an individual who 
might otherwise remain impersonal. Although tfee^lower-olssa black is ^ 
reluctant to ask a couns<slor direct p^rson^l questioha , he is generally 
mors comfortable relating to him after he \^J^n obtainec^ at least a 
modicum of information about the counselor as a human beln^ i. e., 
he is apt to ''ehGok out the dude" before •♦spilling my guts" to him. 

21 
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5. ListQning > Counseling requires, among other things , listeningp 
an area in which many lower-class blacks and Appalachian whites have 
little experienoe, probably because of their early socialization in 
large fatailie®. Often their hoiaes are filled with din and confusion^ 
with everybody talking simultaneously , as Surfaae (1971 t p. 32) points 
out. In such an environment , young people soon learn not io listen « 

to what words mean, but to emotions speakers convey (Weller^ I966, p". 49) 
This is w\iy the observant counsSelor may discern a blank stare on the face 
of his client, even when he perceives himaelf to be providing the young- 
ster with much needed insight. The empty -facial expresaion indicates 
that: the client ha® tuned out the counselor until he stops tailking. 
The inability of black and mountain people to attend to a' speaker may 
help to explain why their ©onversatioa seeEas to have' little oontinuity 
of ideas. Inability to listen hampers more directly group oouitseling 
than it does dyadic relationahipe. 

6. HodeBty . Modesty in the presence of superiors -is a relatioA-^ 
ship barrier in counseling Japanese -Americans. The phenomenon may be 



attributed to the total respe/^CT^stomarily paid the father, whose 




authority in the family is b/4yond'queati^on, and toward whom one is 
forbidden to express overt negative feelings (Kitano, 1969f PP. 64-67) • 
Many young Japanese -Americans aire so imbued with awe of authority that 
they hesitate t© express their feelings on any subject , when they are 
in the presence of higher status individuals, or when they are expected 
to articulate' their views ia groups. It is easy to understand how 
their hesitancy intrudes in the counseling relationship, dyadic or 
group. f 
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Chfliraetaristi© resarva ia the Japanese-ABerioan personality 
•makes it diffiault to daternine where oultural pattern© end aM payoho- 
l0gi©ftlly debilitating symptomtology begins <Kiiano, 1970). The ooun- 
ae lor must have two peroeptual yardstioks for measuring normal behavior 
i. e.p he must be able to determine what is deviant behavior ia the 
Japanese -Amarioan sub-eulture well' as what is aberrant in the mil* 

ture ^t largo. , 

i- , • » 

Reserve among many P]^arto Rican females and rural lower-olass 

blacks in general oorresponds closely that of Japanese-Amerioans. The 
well-bred Puerto Rioan girl often avoids eye-to-eye eontact, espeoialljf 
with men^ a fact which may cause the Aiiglo counselor to draw false qon- 
elusions about her character and personality. Her hesitancy to yolun«- 
tarily interact in ^oup counseling may be attributed to socialization 
in the Puerto Rican culture in which boys are expected to assert thei^ 
manhood^ while ^rls reiaaih rli^tiring. Traditionally , Southern blacks 
were expected by Southern whites tQ.^'be non-assertive and passive. The 
residue of such expectations remains today , especially among lower- 
class blacke in the Souths and probably he^lps ^ explain why black 
youngsters are often hesitant to interact in interraciil counseling 
groups. 

These 9 then^ are but a few psychoiocial barriers the counselor 
may experience In therapeutic- interactions with racial and ethnic 
■inorities. Others could be cited to illustrate the importance of ^ 
the counselor's being cognisant of sub-cultural faetors when relating 
to culturally different clients. 
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^ ' Diagnosing 

la drder to aeeomplish th© goals of ^eouneeling, tha ©ounsflor 
must be able t© relate to, and ©oaiDunioata with, hla alient; ha must 
be able t© determine the elient*s state of adjuatmenti he is eftpe«t«t^ 
t© maka^ therapeuti©' reaommendationa designed to'aeeiat the client} and 
he oust be .able t@ intervene peracmally io aeBist the individual* 
Although relating' t© mijiority group people %m problematic, as has been ' 
pointed 0ut<,| ,ma king an accurate dia^oois of eulturally different coun- 
eelees is probably fraught with more difficulties. Albeit hie clients 
are racially and ethnically different, the oounaelor perforce relies 
on the same asieflament tools and procedures used ii^ counseling ma;)ority 
group clients. 

Diagnostio techniques . Commonly used d/iagnostio techniques, 
whether standardized or unstandardiaed, are generally questionable 
for assessing minority group clients. The ones most used today are 
standardised and objective | i. e., their procediire, appar^atus, and 
scoring have been regularized to allow replicated administration} and 
every observer of performance arrives at the same report. Included 
in this category is a variety of oommerically available instruments 
labelled proficiency, achievement, developmental, intelligence and 
personality tests, and a limited number designated interest inventories. 

There are several problems inherent in using these instruments 
with miilorities. The first one can be described aa situational. For- 
disadvantaged minority group individuals, extended structured situ- 
ations demanding aesiduity are physically and psychologically annoying. 
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Unusual suurroundings , formal procedurea, and unfamiliar people 'sp Qhar- 
actaristie of lar^ ^oup testing environments, individually or coin- 
bihed, aggravate their annojnance and often account for anxiety sufficient 

, IT 

to depress scores of reluctant examinees (American Psychological Asso* 
ciatiOKi, 1969)'* In the case of blacks, examiners with regional aoc|nt0 
which put the© on guard can influence ^rformanee. In general, wjiite 
pao^la with Southerfii accents are associated with prejudice and disorimi- 
naWion; therefore, they as test adrainistrators are apt to produce in 
biaaks anxiety which may affect test perforiiaaee, 

o 

steps can be taken to assure an environment most conducive to ^ 
optimum perforiaanee of minority ^oup individually on standardized tests. 
First, test administrators should* prepare the examinees in advance for 
the test. IndiViduaJ. and group counseling is one vehicle vbich can 
be not only to allay apprehension about test taking, but to raoti- 

vate them toward optimum perforiaance as well. Secondly, in order to 
insure the most favorable' testing conditions, tHi aj^ of the testing 
group should be kept, small; i. e*, ten or twenty examiitees to a room. 
Herding groups of fifty, a hundred, or two hundred students into a 
large arena is most uiJfteeiVable . Thirdly, test batteries requiring- 
from six to eight hours to administer should be given inXjegraents 
extending over several days. Finally, examiners and proctors of the 
same racial and ethnic background as the examinees should be used 
whenever possible. 

In general, language constitutes a handicap for minorities 
taking standardised tests, not necessarily because it serves as a 
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people *B vehicle for communlcat ioQ| but because of its role in the 
^ranemlssion of culture from one generation to another. ^As a majo^ 
aspeot of culture I it in also a barometer which r4B»flectB changes i\ 
cultural demands and expectations, however eubtle (Coheni 1956, pp. 
78-125), ThQse^who observe that minorities are verbally destitute ^ 
and somehow connect the destitution with depressed scores on stan- 
dardised testr, overly simplify a complex prablemo Language differe;ices 
are simply indicative of more glDbaJ^ and signifieant differences,' 
cultural. 

ft 

The more assimilated a minority group, the fewer problems ' tS^ 
it» feembers are apt to experience in taking standardised tests • Groups 
Eay loose their total cultural identity' as many ethnics have donef they/ 
may do as Jewish and Japanese°Am«>rieaBS have ^n« , accept seleotivel'y ) 
achievement related aspects of the host oiilturei while simultaneously 
retaining many components of the old; they may become equieultural , 
moving comfortably back and forth across the line separating the old 
culture from the newj or they may remai* essentially cultural isolates. 
The majority of Aasrican Indians, Americans of African descent, and 
Mexican-Americans can be classified as cultural isolates, because they 
-are excluded physically and psychologically from the cultural mainr 
stream of the^erican society. Ths language difficulty which they^ex» * 
perience In taking standardized tests is but one of the manifestations 
of their exclusionary status. 

Iix view of this problem^ counselors- ihould determin* informally . 
the degre* to whioh th« individual is ftiiimiUttd in th« A!a«rio«n 
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culture, *befor« administering him a «tandardiz«d test. If h« is a 
cultural isola^tSt insisting that hs taks a stjKndardizsd tsst in ths 
idiotn of the host culture is questi^onable • The examiner should de*- 
termine also the reading It^el of the examinee before subjecting his 
to a ^est which demands rW^im^ facility. If .the readibili% level 
of thii teit is beyond the individual* s reading a^bility, there is 
little to be gained by using the test?'. ^ 

Because of the cultural barriers encountered in using standardized 
tests with racial and ethijiic minorities, it is often fellrthat subati-* 
tutii procedures should be employed* The obvious alternative is the 
impressionistic approach; i. e., the counseldr looks for significant 
cues by any means available and intj^grates them into a total impression 
of the individual's ability', personality, aptitude, or other traits. 
The unatandardized procedures include observations, aneddotal records, 
and interviews ^ana lytic techniques w<kll known to counselors. Un- 
fortunately, for minorities, these- assessment approaches are probably 
more unreliable than the, objective , stancfardized techniques, because 
of cultural stereotypes which impair the counselor's ability to diagnose 
individuals from sub-cultural groups, of which ^e is ho t*^ member. 
Cuiture determines, tlie specific ways in which individual perceive 
and \pnceive of theix environment and strongly influences the forms 
of conrlict, /behavior, and psychppjtthology that occur in members of 
the culture (Homey, 1 966, pp. 176-177; Vr««y; ^37, PP. 13-29). 
This fact helps to explain why, for example, white counselors generally 
find it difficult to determine through an impressionistic interview 
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where the usual Japaneee-Amerlcan modesty and reserve ead and psyobo- 
logical malady begins (Kltano^ 1970). Anglo counselors are also 
generally Inapt In assessing psychological morbidity iaf blacks^ 
mainly beqause for so long whites have accepted , expected p>or demanded 
bizarre behavior of Negroes* 

Recurring problems » Although each minority group cbun^elee 
should be perceived knd co\mselled as an individual , several common 
problems plague identifiable minorities ia the United States. Tb^ ^ 
severity of each prpblem depends otif among other things , geographic 
location and level of assimilation and deprivation. Tjiree recurring 
problems are economic deprivation, educational deficiencies, and 
negative self -^concept*. y 

In general, the unemploym^i^ rate of minorities far exceeds ^ 
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that of the majority group. On countless reservations and in many 
ghettos and barrios, more abled^bodied people ai^ unemployed thfLn are 
employed. Bconoaio deprivation, resulting from unemployment and low- 
paying, jobs, in turn leads to a complex^ of psychosocial proftems. For 
example, inadequate and high density housing fast give rise not 6nly"^ 
to family dissensioto but to increased morbidity as well. Life becomes 
so difficult that short-run hedonism necessarily bedomee one*s goal. 

Intertwined with economic disability are educational deficiencies 
so much in evidence in black, Mexieani-Ap«rt0air, ^d "Indian communities. 
Although there Is no concensus on the causation of educational bajik'- 
ruptcy among minorities, It seeniw dear -fciiart- a eompl*t of factors such 
as poor nutrition, inadequate housing, insufficient or improper familial 
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atimuU and role models, poor teaehers, and limited school reaourcea 

interaot to constitute a formidable barrier to eqaal eduoation. 

» « 
Uembers of sub-oultural groups enduring victim status in a 

country, over a^^^xtended period of history, soon come to view them* 

delves negatively. Illustrative are blacks who werje abducted to this 

eountf^y, stripped of their language, heritage, and religion, and 

assigned an inferior status from which few of their kind have been 

able to escape. Their lack of identity and consequential self ^contempt 

help to explain their lack of academic achievement, interpersonal 

conflicts, intra-*jgToup hos'^lity, and drug^ abuse, especially* among 

young black males in i^ban areas. 

Among Amo^rican Indians, confusion ovet cultural identity also 

leads to interpersonal probiedis that are edcpressed in terms of jealousy 

and suspiciousness of others (Samora et al., 19^3) • Envy and dlstroot 

of one* 8^ peers are reflected in the school performance of many Indians 

who are reluctant to surpass the achievement of their olasamatas.; in 

their hesitancy to- assume leadership roles which might leAd to insidious 

comparisons; and in hostility and conflict between' adolescents and their 

elders. Widespread alcoholism among Indians, even teenagers, may also 

be attributed to lotis ^ cul torn Identity and the accompanying instl-* 

tutional and ritutftiBtlc^^re«tralntB which provided significant meaning 

and direction in life (Kiev, 1972 i pr 113t White man brings..., 1972). 
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Therapeutio He&ommendationa 



Having^ made a diagnosis of the client's situation, the coun- 

aelor needs to conceptualize what heeds to be done, why it should be 

done, and by whoa it should be done to alleviate, enhahee, or inspire 

continuous development of the trait or condition diagnosed. He also 

should be able to anticipate the probable immediate, intermediate, 

and final consequences of each action recommended. In order to do 

» 

this, the counselor should know the demands and expectations of the 
client's sub-culture, not just those of the dominant cultural group. 

• In counseling disadvantaged minorities, many of the counselor's 
reoownendations reflect explicitly or implicitly, directly or indirect- 
ly, an immediate or longrange attempt to help the client move from his 
racial or ethnic cultural influences to mainstream status or living 
style. For example, an An^rlo counselor new to, the black ghetto may 
recommend that a child be removed from his home which the counselor 
considers deplorable without realizing that \^ local community stafi- ^ 
dards the home is quite good. Another counselor insiits that a Puer«* 
to Rican girl who has scored high on the Scholastic Aptitude Test * 
^PPly for admission to a college where she can surely get a scholar- 
ship, without first consulting with her father who believes that a 
nice Puerto l^can girl should get marrj.ed, have children, and obey 
her husband. Illustrative also is counselor who directs a black 
student to a predominantly white college instead of a black institution, 
without realizing that the young man in an all-white environment is 
, apt to very lonely for the culturally J^miliar. 
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The exasiples are eited not to suggest that the QOimselor should 
refrain from making what oould be termed oross^-eultoxial recommendations* 
Rather, the intent is to show that mdst therapeutic recommendations 
made by counselors are, in effect, slanted toward the mainstream life/ 
style • As such, they are often antithetical to the demands and ex* 
pectations of the client* s particular sub-culture • Therefore, the 
counselor must help hie olients make a series of intermediate adjust* • 
ments prerequieite to becominir eomfortabl^with the demands and ex-* 
pectations of the host culture • Often the problems are related to 
guilt feelings associated with having left behind people who still 
suffer as he has suffered. There is also fear of achievement which^ 
is pervasive among disadvantaged minorities. Th±« phenomenon, upon 
closer inspection, is essentially fear of the envy of one's rac^^al 
and ethnic fellows. 

Intervention 
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Itt cro88-cultural counseling, pften the counselor i» unable to . 
intervene effectively on behaif of his client for several reasons. 
The minority group client himself may be resistant to the goals of 
counseling. Intervention involves change, and that may trigger a 
personal social cataclysm, with which he is unwilling to cope. For 
example, the mountain boy who is the first in hia community to go away 
to college may worry that his friends staying behind will find hia 
different upon hia return. A black youngster from the ghetto may 
be reluctant to' accept a scholarship to a predominantly white uni- 
versity , choosing instead to attend a smaller all-black college, 
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because he fears loosing his "blaelmessy*^ whiob h|^8 friends bonfldar 
important. " * 

Also, intervention can be blocked directly by the client's 
significant others. Counselors in Appalachia are chagrined' sometimes 
t©' discover that their counseling is undone by superstitious parents^, 
once the child gets home to report the content of the counseling in- 
terview. In^xtended Oriental and Hispanic families ^ it is important 
to recogniae that family members rarely make individual decisions. In 
such situations, the counselor may need to provide family counseling 
in order to intervene on behalf of a single member, no matter how old 
he happens to be. 

That the counselor typically works within an institutional setting 
suggests that there are forces outside the counselor's office which 
can hinder his intervention efforts. For example, tfe school counselor 
may find that he alone cannot help Spanish heritage or black children 
adjust to a predominantly Anglo school, if the jan^^s, teachers, 
fellow students, and administrators are hostile^^to their presence. In 
government, although the personnel counselor places A minority group 
employee in a position commensurate with bis experience ani^skills, f 
he may be unable to control the indifferent reception of otm^ employees 
or the demeaning tasks assigned by the supervisor. 

Interventioa on behalf of minority gtadp clients freqvtilntly is 
made difficult and sometimes impossible because the community at large 
is indifferent to the needs and problems of the minority group in 
question. For example, in the Southwest, many Spanish heritage children 
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are dooaed to failure in the publie eohoolsi because EngliBh is the 
sole language of inetruotion. Although the oounselor may recognise 
that some of his Spanish-speaking elients who are failing are in fact 
extremely gifted ^ oftexi he is unable scotch their acadeoio demise^^be-^ 
cause the Anglo community ^ which controls the purse strings^ just does 
not care when it comes to ••those kids.** 

Conclusions 

Numerous problems exist in counseling minority group oounselees. 
They derive primarily from cross <>cultural barriers which cause communi- 
cation static and distortion in interactions involving individuals from 
ctilturally different backgrounds. The fact that the client comes from 

0 

a distinct sub*culture impairs the counselor's ability to determine 
not only what difficulties he may be experiencing but also leaves him 

at loss as to what to do to prevent or alleviate them. 

been 

Now that the imrpedive^Htv hmve/d^cribed| whih should be done? 
Concerned counselors ask for special techniques to use with minorities. 
Others want to know whether it is better for minorities to be counselors 
to other minorities^ since racial and ethnic barriers are so threaten- 
ing and ^difficult to penetrate. Few counselors ever ask what they 
can do to change themselves^ few want to know how they can become 
better human beings in order to relate more effecti^ly with other 
human beings whO| through the accident of birth| are racially and 
ethnically different. The failure of counselors to ask these questions 
indicates essentially why counseling minorities continues to be a 
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problem in this country* Couxiaelore ar« products of a culture which 
has been charaot^e^zed as racist. Th^yt in spite of a few graduate 
eourses in counseling and- psychology, are shaped by that culture. 

Counselors in service and in training need to be exposed to 

1 

new experiences if they are to become effective counseling minorities. 
Although a ©ourse in counseling racial and ethnic minorities may be 
another exciting and rewarding cognitive exposure, needed most are 
affective experiences designed to humanize counselors. Therapeutic 
group activities extending over long periods, practicums and intern* 
ships in minority group conaunities, living in sub-cultural environ-* 

ments, i^d individual therapy these are Just a few suggestions for 

helping counBelors grow as human beings. However, these experiences 
pre|Bi.uppose that counselor educators and supervisors have achieved \ 
enough personal insight and knowledge of mlnoritienb to help others 
develop in the manner suggested. 

Finally, research la needed badly. However, there are so many 
complex and imprecise dimensions in cross-cultural counseling that 
they elude traditional empirical scrutiny. Variables such as trans- 
ference, countertranffference, self -disclosure, machismo, and personalism 
are iXfective considerations, which demand novel research strategies. 
The investigator himself must be comfortably polycultural, in 
to perceive clearly across raixial and ethnic lines, ^a prerequisite 
to designing research which allows rejection or acceptance of the 
aesertionB made in this paper. A glaring research pitfall is the 
inTestigator*8 assuming that racial and ethnic identity is unidlmensional. 
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For example, the reaeareher fails to control for the degree of 
assiBilation In the eaee of blaok elients and eounselors, or the 
extent of prejudice in the ease of white clients with black counselors 
and white counselors with black clients. 
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^ . There are numerous problems involved i.n counseling 

minority group members. Rapport is difficult' to establish because of 
th^ racial and/or cultural attitudes client and\counselor have toward 
one another^ consequently the client often find^ his own goals in 
opposition to those of counseling. The existing Cultural gap also 
leads to different patterns of trefnsf erence and counter transference; 
the client expects . punishment and rejection from the counselor, while 
the latter might either be excessively sympathetic cund indulgent with 
mimority clients or convey "the great white father syndrome" to his 
c-lients. Language is another import ant factor which hinders effective 
communications between counselors and clients coming from different 
cultural backgrounds. Finally, the psychological characteristics of 
self -hatred, machismo, unwillingness to self-disclose, and modesty 
are other barriers to successful counseling. Many specific tests are 
not recommended for use with minority groups that havei been . , 

culturally isolated and do not speak English fluently. Counselors 
should thoroughly understand all aspects of minority group cultures 
and should be careful in recommendations that aim to help their 
clients. (SS) 
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ED U C A T ION PO SjT ION OR Ppt.l C Y 



The racial and ethnic diversity ©f people in th^ Uttited States 
h%e never be^n derniedo Early observers characterized the nation as a 
"Ejelting p^t^" a folksy coacept whi@h auggected that culturally dif° 
ferent citizen'a eventually would loeaa the distinct identitioa sepa- 
rating thee. The concept aptly described many assiasilated^oriented 
immigrants^ who were so oomraitted to becoming "real* Am^^^cans" that 
their social and cultural interests / identities and allegiances lay 
predominantly in the host society rather than in the ethnic oommuEity 
or the old country^* The least assimilated-eriented immigrants confined 
themselves t©' their ethnic conclaves, speke their languages preudly, 

worshipped in their/ own wa^r, amd in general kept alive ethnic aub^ 

\ 

cultures. 

As racial and ethnie enelaveji grew and became mere Obvious and 

A, 

eften annoying t© the de^i^nant cultural group, the eenoept I'^oultural 
pluralism" developed a special, appeal for Anerioans verbally oenmitted 
to the ideals of demecracy and teleranoe (Zinta, l969,p. 40), It implied 
cooperation, between majority and minority; it suggested autual respect, 
appreciation and acceptance of cultural differences; and. it inferred 
that minorities would not have to fear repression or . ebliteration ef 
their heritages. Cultural pluralism 'was put t© a severe test during 
the great push fpr Civil Rights in the fifties and sixties, wh%A the 



revised and extended,, version of a paper presented at the 
APA 8l8t Annual Convention, .Montreal, Canada, on August 27th, 197?* 
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largest aai most 8«v«r9ly excluded miaority ia th« U«it«d Sta*fc«i, 
Am«ricai|l/ of Africa* daseent, pr«»ouaced as maver before great pride 
i« their raoial and othai* heritage, i« the coiurie demamding equal 
right*. C6Beurr«»tly aad lubiequemtly other racial aad ethnic group*--- 
Anerioa* I»dia»i, Spaaiah heritage people, Jewiih Aaeriea*!, aad etheri- 
declared aloud their id.emtitio«j while deoryimg ainigiltameoual^ the ia^ 
^ equalities iaflicted upom thea by domimamt gir©up Aijeri©aaeo fheir 
voieea and the ©riea ©f Black PoweF;-ama©uAed te all the world that 
the limited Statea ia a country o.f majty »u^°oulturea , fr@« whi©h ©0m° 
etituent uimoritiea acquire lam^age patterms , «i;toto«a, valuea, amd 
world viewa which are eftem fereigm to membera of the deminant cultural 
^oup. a!he. protests for eiqual rights caused a variety ef reaetions 
froM saimstreaB Americans. Theee ramged frea humaaitariaa ceaeera te 
overt anger and hostility toward the aiaerities f©r upsettiag th|i s©eial 
status quo. . * 

The social pheaemonoa /tist described reflects the fact that 
whaa humaa greups exist apart for nJia^^ver reasoa, reluatarily er 
feroed, they, ia time, develop differeat laaguage habits aad auanees^ 
personalities y pereeptiens ef thenselves aad others , aad values aai . 
aoms which guide their behavior. Th«y beoeue culturally differeat. 

The differeaces, ia tura^.beeome^ reasoas far exolusiea by those ia 

« * 

pewer. Ia the Uaited States , racial ai|d etheiie miaei^ities are excluded 
fr@a equal eppei^tunity te the degree that they are differeat frem the 
doaiaant gr^up. Ia the caee of racial mfaorities, primary exclusiea 
variables are color of skiag curl ef hair, aad ^lave heritage. These 

■ \ 



r ■ ■ - ■ 
\ 

ara gemetioally tramsaittad; that im^ if ame ar bath paramta hara tha 
oharaateiriatieay tha affaprlmff will hava thav alaa, at least ta a'ama 
extemt. Althaugli ^alara haritaga» i» mat a Malagioal trait, the Ta«¥ 
thtit ®Ha*a farebears ware alavaa is hiatarioally imdelibla. Baaauaa 

y 

\ ■ - ■ . ■ 

af the doainaBt gri^up*a Imtanae raactiaaa ta risible amd inagimad^^ 
differemeasy primary variables , simgly ar imteraetively , araatusta^ 
ista- iluMrafia. pateat saeoKidary ax<3lusieMary faraas, such as diffaremaas 
im lamguage, values , eduoatiom, imeome, h^usiag, amd gemeral culture 
asd lifestyle<->>the exouses deninaxt graup AaerieaAS eftax give far 
exoluiiftir ttimoritiaSf simae ome is less apt\^ aamdeHm himself as a 
bigot tham he weuld if he admitted te exoludimgv humam beimgs because 
ef eeler, hair texture , ar previaus servitude, faeters ever whioh the 
excluded have me eomtrel. 

Imdeed^ oitizems im the Amerieam seeiety are separate amd um- 
equal; amd this fast is eyidemt thr.oughout the seeial erder. Whem* 
ever amd wherever ma^erity greup members meet amd greet members ef the 
aimer ity greups, the likliheed ef misumderstamdimg amd ill will is 
great. Coumaelimg, the largest helpimg prefessiom im this eeumtry, 
has. met gome umteuohed A>y the laek ef umderatamdimg amd'geedwill 
betweem the inajority amd mimoritiea. As a preeess, ceumselimg is a 
psyohelegieal imteraotiem imvelvimg twe er mere imdividuals. Ome er 
mere ef the imteraotamts is oemsidered able te help the other pe'rsem 
er persema ie live amd fumctiom mere effeotiyely at the time ef the 
imvelvememt iir at seme future time. Speeif ieally , the goal ef eenm- 
. selimg is.ta assist directly er imdireotly ' the recipiemt er reeipiemts 
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im adjuBtiBg t« •r .therwiM »eg«tl*ti»g the variou* •nrire^E.mt* 
whi.h imfluem.. hi« «Beth«r p«raom*a p.ych.l.gioal well»b«imf. Im 

e»t« with hi« Qliemt, he nuat datermime hi« state ef adjuetmeat, he 
jiuet deoido aleme er with hi« the esuree ef aetiem meedei te improve 
hie Qurreat er fmtare eitiaatlem, a'md he eheuld be able te i»ter»e»# 
at aene level ef oeapsteaej te asaiat the elieat. 

The purpese ef this artiele ia te imd£eate the effecta ef- raeial 
and ethmie factera em the oeumaelimg preoeaa) i. e., te peint eut he« 
cultural differenoea affeot the ability ef the eeumaeler te relate 
aMd oemrauMicate with hie Qliemt therapeutically, teWsouaa preblena 
thm 0©ujis#l«r «ay experieace im makimg a diagmesifl •f the minerity 
group oliemt, t« lug^^eet ••■e difficulties iaheremt im makimg reoe«- 
memdatiom* te assist minority greup eliemts, amd ^oomsiaer briefly 
imterventiom problem eftem em'eeumtered im eress-cultural oeukselimg. 



The Relatiemship ^ 



C@um8elimg is a dyaamie process. Blempmts shift and gain er 
loese meraemtenttim as the imtez\actants are replaced er imcreasei ami 
as problems become mere er less demandimg ef their attemtiom amd cem- 
aerm. Erem so, am attempt is aadr here te examime Tarieus aspects ef - 
the relatiemship as they relate te i^ssistimg mimerity group imdiriduals^ 
Rappert e km a relatiemihip betweem two er more individuals, 
eumseling suggeets ipse facte the establishment ef a nutua^l bemd be-^ 
tneam the interaotants • The emetiona^ bridge between the oounflelor 
and the oeunselee is referred te as rapport, a concept which perrados 



therapeutic lit©raturet Simply defined, it connotes the comfortable' 
and unconstrained mutual trust and ocnfideno^ between two or more 
persons iBu^^eiffi©^ A Salogh, 196I , p. 4)r -In a eeunWli^ dyM, it 
implieQ positive feelinga combined with a spirit of eooperativeness. 
In therapeutic groups 9 rapport is the exietenoe of a mutual responoive- 
neao which ancourageo each member to- x'eaot immediately, spontaneously, 
astd sympathetically to the sentiment© and attitudes of every other 
m©s3ber (Hinsie & Campbell, I96O, p. 625). 

Rapport should not be misconatrued just as initial "somll talk"- 
designed to put the oounselee at ease^ It is a dynamic emotional bridge 
which must be maintained throughout the interview. During the relation- 
ship, the participants continuously take stock of each other. They 
notice how each individual presents himself t what is sAid and how it 
is said. The nature of the cofflmunicaition, explicit or implicit, can 
cause the counselee to alternate from trust to tacit reserve or even 
overt hostility. Exploring content that is threatening to the ego 
generally I'equires a more positive relationship bridge than is other- 
wise needed. 

It is a matter of common experience that individuals find it 
more difficult to establish empi[thy with thos^ unlike themselves 
(Katzy 1963, p. 6). Differences in racial and ethnic background, in 
socio-economic class 9 and in language patterns ---these and other factors 
singly or interactively create jrapport ^problems in' the counseling 
relationship.^ Often the diff^enoes or similarities are so imper- 
ceptible that the counselee can npt verbalize them. Re can d^ly feel 
them. Ppr example, he can only express his good feelings tq^ward the 

G 



counaelor by the atatament "He talks like u8," which is equivalent to 
saying "He is one of us," 

However, it is important to indicate that differences maka a 
difference when all other things are equal. In the United Statfea, 
minorities are 00 disadvantaged that any one of their kind who swoqeedB 
often is suspaot by members of his own racial or athnio group. On 
the OB© hand they view the aehiever as a Qollaboratcr with the "paooy."^' 
low els© couM he have risen above .them! On the other, they are oob=" 
sumed by destructive envy of him because he is better than they who 
have not achieved. The aabivalence is-tiggravated when self -hatred 
pervades the minority group in question. Wot example, in order* to 
understand the oomplex dynamiee of the blaok-blaok counseling dyad, 
one must eo^islder th© oli©nt*o afflbivale^oe toward the oounselor and 
the self-hatred of the interactante. Self-hatred causes each to ro-^ 
jeet the other, as he rejeots himself. This phenomenon helps to ex- 
plain why white ooundelore may he more offeotiYe counseling soiae 

« 

black clients than are bleusk couiiseloi^fl. 

In spite of these o^OTvatione, iV^s still possible to offer 

some general advice for establishing rapport with minoE^tias, especially 

with those who have not had a continuing relationship *with members of 

the dominant ^cultural group. First, the counselor should try to avoid 

extremes in behavior. For example, he should refrain from over- 

or uBderdressingi i. e., he shonlH dress so as not to call undue ' 

attention to himself. American reservation Indian^ appear to. be ex° 
suspicious 

tremely/of too much talking, too many" questions, and too much "putting 
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on the dog." Similar attitudes are pervasive among Appalaehiaa whites, 

wMo historically have bean suspioioua of the oity slicker with hie 
f ... . .... 

foppish clothes and oity ways. ^ 

In general, the couEiselor should curtail his ogiall talk in the. 
begiffining of the interview, especially if he does not know what email • 
talk is appropriate. Seall talk my be perceived a© an attempt^ by Ihe^ 
counselor to delay the usapleasant. Therefore, it can be anxi©ty«-pr6° 
ducingo The counselor ©ho^ld start the 'interview^with a direct but 
courteous, "Hc3w can I help you?'* This will allow the client to chit- 
chat, if he ie uncomfortable going immediately into his reason for 
homing to the counselor. Some Spanish heritage clients may annoy the 
Anglo counaelor with the penchant to pry intcT^is poTQonal life. In 
3uch a case, the counselor should not be alarmed and reply to such a 
question as "Are you married?**, and get on with the interview. v 

Structuring . On the whole, disadvantaged^ minority group ^members 
have had liaited experiences with counselors and related therapeutio 

V 

0 

professionals. Their contacts have been mainly wi'^h "people who tell'', 
tfiem what they suet or should do iiEi order to receive wages, to^get ^ 
well, or to stay out of trouble. Relationshipswith profpssionale |iho 
place^ major responsibility upon the individual for solving his own 
problem^l are few. Therefore, the ooun&elor working within suo^i a ^on- 
text should structure or define his role to clients; i. e., he should 
ir^icate what, how, and why he intends to d© what he will do.. It is 
alac important to communicate '^o the client and sometimes to his love° 
ones what is expected of Him or them in the relationship. P^iilure to 
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structure early and adequately in counseling oanreault in unfortunate 
and unneeessary bieunderstanding, simply beoause the eounaelor's in.- 
terest and oono^n are unclear to the client, his parer^s, or signi- 



f leant others, ^ 

The oounselor of deprived oinoritieo needs to realize that he 
is working with people wh®, beaause of their Cultural and experiential 
ba@kground8, are unable ®r unwilling to partioipate in introspeetive 
explorations. Therefore, techniques suoh as prolonged alienees 
should be avoided, at least %n%il positive rapport has been established, 
for their use 'tend® to become awkward and to increase the distance 
between the counselor and his client (MacKinnon &t Michels, I97I, p. 398) 

The counselor may find it particularly difficult conducting an 
interview in which personal iosuei must be explored. Ap^lachian 
whites, for example, find very 'offensive personal queries which the 
oounaeior may perceive to be innocuoui. Often parents of eounselees 
are the first to let him know this, especially if he happens not to 

be "fro« 'round here.** 

/ . * * ' 

In general, Aore than usual attention should be. paid to s^tructur- 
ing when the sub^eultural group is typically euepicious of outsiders ^ 
for whatever reason and when thej socialization patt^erns in the group 
encourage a structured, well ordered approach to life*. For exanple, 
the well*defined roles and ex^pectations for members of the orderly 
Chinese -American family probably explain why high school and college 
students from suoh^families prefer concrete and well-^structured situ'* 
ations in and but of the classroom (Sue &. Sue, 1972). The ambiguity 

• 0 
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\\y^ically Inherent lu th© oouasoling prooese is terribly discono@rt° 
ins to them^ to say the least. 

Reaistanoe. The eounoelee^s opposition to the goala'of eous-- 
eeliaff is usually referred to as resistanoe. It may manifest itself 

r 

in a variety of ways, sueh as self -devaluation, intellectualization, 
and overt hostility » Although the oounselor ©ay recognise the various 
©anif estatioias when he couneel® a middle-elass white ©ounselee, he 
often fails to recognize the phenomenon lu the minority group client t 
probably because he is so overwhelmed by the visible or perceived 
differences of his elient that be fails to follow his usual counseling 
procedures • 

Although many Spanish heritage @lients are unable to converse 
fluently in Snglish, others imy reveal to the counselor* a ^subsequent 
surprise that they are quite adequate in that language. The client* a 
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alleged inability to speak Bnglifii^ oust beyviewed therefore as resistance 
either V^-^he counselor himself ^ to the Anglo establishment, or to 
both (MacKinnon A Miche Is, 1971t p. 594). 

It has been observed also that many young blacks, urban or 
rural, Appear to be shy and withdrawn in the counseling, dyad or group. 
The counselor unfamiliar with the nuances of black culture may be quick 
to aasess the behavior as just another unfortunate effect of social 
and economic deprivation. However, the client* s ^rception of his , 
own conduct oay be vary different s he*s just •'cooling it." H* knows 
how to rap beautifully about whatever, but is unwilling to do so, 
until he is convinced that his audience is a person of good will. 
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On the other hand, suoh clients may be so talkative that they re-fuse* 
to let the counselor get a word in edgewaye. Although sueh deport- 
ment mtny be perceived as an indication of^po^itive rapport^ndT desire 
for asaistance^ it dannalso laean that the client is "playing^ along"-, 
the counselor « It is aoaewliat similar to a sandlot basketball game 
'in whicfh the ball is being passed to all players but one j"*^ the isolate « 
In this ©aae, the oouaaelor is the outsider©" ' ' . ' 

Other examples o*f resistance among^ minorities in the counseling 
relationship can be cited. A very obvlo^as one is failur* to show up 
for an appointment.' Americaa Indians , for example, are very reluctant 
to .disagree or be ^uncooperative, especially with someone of higher, 
status than they, kuoh reluct^inoe may be observed also among many 
low status Southern blacks, vi8->a-vis whites, although perhaps for ' 
di^fferent reasons. Indians and blacks of all agjBS may agree to come' 
in -for ai^ interview ,or conference, whan, ^ fact, they have no in- 
tentions of following through.^ They promise to do so out of courtesy, 
respect^ or fear. 

Transference . Transference refers to an individual's reacting 
to a i^rson in the present in a manner similar to the way he has re«> 
acted to another person in his experience (Greenson, 1964t pp. 131-1^2) 
In other words, transference is a repetition or new edition of an old 
relationship. It may be conscious or unconscious, positive or negative 
and is considered a^form of resistance to the goals of counseling 
(Harrison & Carek, 1966, p. 77) • Common in most therapeutic involve-* 
ments, transference is especially knotty in the majority-minority^ 
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eouneeliag dyad or ^oup, bepauoa minority group mfmbera bring to th« 
relationship intense emotions derived from experiences with and feelings 
toward the majority gro^^« ' * , - ' 

In eounsellng, the client expects the counselor to be suo^orabla 
^ and Supporting or punishing and ©ontrolling . (Brammer & Shoetrom', I968, 
234). Minority , group counselees usually anticipate |hs majority 
group counselor to exhibit the latter behavior , 'either because of ^ 
direct experiences with people who , remind them of . the counselor or 
because of socializatiojn which taught them to react to members of the 
majority group or those- who identify with that group with suspicion* 
FofT example, |)re-Bchool Pufeblo Indian children know better than to 
tell the "white man^ about anything that is happening i nT^tile village 
(Zintsy 19699 Pt 207) • In barrios of the Southwest, the Mexican- 
• A£g^Brican•s fear of, and hostility toward Anglos are evidenced by four 
and' five year. old children* 9 running ahead of any official looking 
vehicle entering their neighborhoods screaming **La nigra , la migrai** 
the migration officials (Moore, 1970, p. 91). Such behavior' implies 
that these children learn before they entek* school that Anglos are not 
to be trusted. It is easy understand why many of them associate 

a counselor In a private office with the ••policia" or some other 

t, 

official who does not have their best interest at heart* 

Black children\^lso learn at an early "a^, often at the feet 

of their parents,- that white people are not to be trusted. As they . 

V 

mature in decaying ghettos of great cities they have other experiences 
which lead then' habitually to approach whites with resentful anxiety, 
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distruot, hostility ^ and ambivalence. In a similar way, many Appalachian 
children learn that outsiders , whatever color they happen to be, are 
people who »»iiean no good*"^ Thus, their schpol counselors, .especially 
those perceived as outsiders , find that' mquntain children appear to be 
fearful, shy, and reluctant to talk (W.eller , I966; p. 49) • 

Countertransference » CoU^ftertransference is the transference ^^^N^ 
of the counselor \a th^ counselee. Th# couriterJ>art of transference, 
it may lead to persisteni inapproplriate behi^vior toward -the counselee 
and. result in untold strain^ in the covDiseling rela-bionship. Although 
counselors are quick to recognize transference aa a reality, they find 
it difficult to consider the possibility that they may not accept, 
respect, or like many ^f their counseleee (Hi^xrison & Carek, I966, p. 
192). Their professional training has tended to inculcate in them 
the notion that they, should be imbued with empathy, positive regard, 
unc'onditionality of positive regard, and congruence. Thsy, therefore, 
fail to admit that they are also mothers and fathers, voters,, property 
owners, taxpaye)rs, Ifortherners and Southerners, and Republicans and 
Democrats in a word, that they are human beings with a variety of 
attitudes, beliefs, and values conscious and unconscious* -which 

Invariably affect the counseling relationships which they establish 

/> , ^ 

with minority group peopl^. . 

As products of a society which has been charactei*ized as racist, 
counselors bring to the therapeutic relationship precbnceiyed attitudes ^ 
and ideas about racial ar|d e%hnio minorities. The preconception^ mani*- 
fest themSelves in numerous ways. Because majority group members occupy 



the most powerful and prestigious positions in society , thsy are of tern 

perceived rightly or wrongly by minority group ^sopls as •♦Ugly Amsrioans 

♦ * \ ■ 

as authoritarian and eondsscanding. In counseling, this phenomenon 

may be described'as •*The. Great White Father Syndrome The counselor 



eommunicates to minority fiprcup clients that- he is not only omnipotent 
(probably because he is a member of .the majority group) but that he 
m^a^s^t hem nothing but good as well. He literally guarantees thea 
that be will "deliver," if ^ they will put themselves in'his hands, - 
Simultaneously, he communicates, albeit unconsciously, the implicatioM' 
that if they , * do not depend on hin, they will be doomed 

to catastrophe • The great white father syndrome may be interpreted 
as oountertransferenoe, because it suggests that the cotuiselor is 
anxious to demonstrate not only hiJ power and authority but also to 
prove that he is not like^all the other majority group people the 
minority group clients luty have known.' 

Another general manifestation of oountertransferenoe is the 
cq^^iselor^s tendency to be excessively sympathetirc and indulgent with 
minority clients. For exanpl^e, his definition of achievement. for tbea 
may be in wide variance with his achievement yardstick for members of 

■ r 

the majority group. ^Ddes he view achievement for minorities as that 

level of att4j.nment educational, social, occupational, and- ee6nomic«- 

considered meritor;ious, laudable, acceptable, or desirable as measured 
by criteria, explicit or implicit, which are established or espoused 

by the domiz|ant cultural group; or doas he oonaidar it appropriate 

■ ' i 

to use a different set of achievement criteria fpr minorities, simply 
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icause they, minoritiea? ' If the latter ia the oaee, h© is guilty 
,ofi sayinif^ thinking, dr implying that hie minority group client is 
pretty good for a blacky Mexiean-ABerican, or an Indian. 

Language . Language i» a part of an individual's culture or 
sub-eulture. Failure to understand one's oulture is failure. to com- . 
pr^hend much that he communicatee im hie language, in order to oom<^ 
ffiunicate effectively with minority group cliente, the' counselor must 
b© abl^lto understand the verbal and non-verbal language of' his coun- ' 
selees^/for both aspects^ are dependent on each* other^ If the converse r 
' listens' bnly Xo the, speiker's word^i, h* may get as much distortion as 
he would i^ ho "listened'V only to his body language. To understand 
the meaning 6f gesturef, - postures , and inflections , it is imj)ortant 
to know a people , their institutions , values; and lifestyle. 

The counselor encounters, varying degi^oes of difficulty com- • 
municating with racial and ethnic minorities. For example , on Indian 
reservatibnSy variations in facility to use English can be illustrated 
on the one hand by soriie of the Pueblos of ITew Hexico^ where no English 
is spoken in everyday life^ and on the other by the Port Berthold 
Reservationlndians of ITorth Dakota where almost everybody speaks 
English. On the Choctaw- Reservation ii| Mississippi, about four percent 
of the families use excellent English| fifty-seven percent , good; and 
thirty-nine percent use poor English (U. S. Department of Labor, 1966, 
p. 130). Although this description is fairly typical of English facility 
among reservation Indians in general, young Indians, as might be ex- 
pected, having gone to school in English, use that ' languag^e with 
greater facility than do their elders. Even so, Indians of whatever 
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ag« comraunieate with great •ot>noffiy of language ^ and they are give* to ' 
the use of ^^rete, as opposed to abstract- worde; Therefore, oouaselors , 
find that Indian clients are limited in the ability t^o'express pepsokal 
feelings, which is considered necessary by tDOst counselors. 

In the Southwest, Spanish heritage people cuatomarily live in ^ 
enclaves isolated from the Engli«h epeaking community. In many coun- 
ties in Texas and Few Uexicc, the children enter the Englieh speaking 
world for the first time when they enroll ii public. schools. In ela^s- 
rooms children unable to speak Engliah are often threatened with ptmish- 
ment, if they speak in their native language.* Badly needed to assist 
thsse children and their parents are bilingual cdunselors who speak 
Spanish natively, because many Anglo counselors who have studied 
Spanish in. school find that they are 'still unable to ocmmuhicats with 
allngual or biculturally illiteratii'' children who speak neither English 
nor Spanish that Is standard ^oore, 1970, pp. 77-78). 

The counselor is less handicapped in communicating with Appalachian 
whites than he is with Amet'i^an Indians and Spanish heritage clients. 
Even so, he usually finds therapeutic communication difficult, because 
mountain people tend ta use simple Anglo-Saxon words as opposed to 
Latinlo ones. Their sp^echN^s characterized by a reduction in qualifiers, 
adjectives, and adverbs, especiiilly those which qualify feelings 

(Weller, t966, p. 144)« Therefore, the counselor expecting his Appa- 

1 

lachian clients^ to talk a great deal about how khey feel is apt to be 
dieappointed. Unique idioms and pronounciations also may constitute 
communication btirriers, at least until the counselor's ears become 
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attuned to th« l«n^«g« patterns* 

AHiOBg lower-class blacke, the eouneelor, "black or white, ofte» 
experieiiOM' diffieultiee 1b under etanding not only elurred pronumoiatione , 
but also Idioms and slang endemic to the comzBunity* Some oouneelors, 
not wishing to reveal that they cannot or do not ^understand the oounse* 
lee*s argot, contimne .the dialogue, hoping to catch up later one. Un- 
fortunately, they offeem discover, that the more they/ allow the clienjt 
to talk without clarification, the more confused t>iey becoiaei as to 
what he^ isyiaying. If the counselor fails to understand the client 
fpr whatever reason, the most .honest thing to do is to ask hio for 
an expla^nation or repetition of hie statement. 

The counselor probably experiences more difficulty understanding 
implicit language in the lower-class black community than he does con- 
prehending the explicit (Wachtel, 196?). Individuals speak not just ' 
with their voices alone; they use their entire bodies Veither to maite 
a complete statement or to ptptctuate one (Kris, 1941)* For. example, 
the "hip" shuffle ot the young black male, his slouched sitting position 
with chin in hand, his erect stance with genitals cupped, the apparently 
unoonecioas wipe at the chi'm or mouth with his hand whejn there is nothing 
visible to wipe away-»-all ,of these non-verbal expressions are filled 
wit^h significant meaning, if the counselor can interpret then (Beier, 
1966, p. 279). To jirrive at the correct interpretation, the counselor 
must understand both their general and contextual meanings* He needs 
to recognize that the more emotionally charged the verbal language, 
the less definite is its meaning and more important are the accompanying 
non-verbal expressions (Vetter, 1969f P* ''25) • 

1 ( 
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OeeaBionally, the oeumselor mmf Med to ^i«e aa interpreter with 
Indiam and Spanish heritage clients. If am iaterpreter is meeded whem 
eounselia^ or eommunica'tiEg with Hispanie people, it is importamt to 
uee someoae whoa the individual eim respect (HipLalgo, n, d., p. 13). ^ 
P^r example, the Asglo ooumselor would he advised not to ask a third 
or fourth grade Spanish speaking student to interpret for him when he 
consults with a Spanish speaking 'parent. Beoause of the demand for 
reepaot so oh»raoteristie among ;^he Spanish speaking, the. counselor 
should obtain someone whom the parent can respect as ^he respects him, 
the counselor. 

Knowledge of the client's language and its> nuances is Important 
in counseling, because so many oustomarv counseling techniques demand 
flu9Acy in this area. Paraphrasing, reflection, and interpretation 
presuppose understanding the client's lan^age. In order to Reflect 
accurately what the client is experiencing ai|i(£; feeling, the counselor 
should ^e able to interpret non-verbal behavior. He must not allow 
skin color or accent to blind him .to oues which would be otherwise 
obvious if 'he were counseling a majority group client* 

Psychosocial barriers . Several psychosocial characteristics 
of racial and ethnic minorities constitute, singly or interactively, 
barriers to the achievement of therapeutic goals in the couiiseling 
relationship. These barriers are usually unconscious aspects of the 
perlionality and are derived primarily from the American culture which 
both socializes akd oppresses its minorities simultaneously. Occasionally, 
current "behavior patterns can be traced back to the old country. Some ^ 
of the barriers are discussed below. 

e 
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1. 3©lf°di8cloBu^e ^ Self-jdisclosure , or <^the wiJlingneeii to 
let another peraon know what yotf"othint, feel, or want, i© bSBio to 
the counseling prooess/* It is partioularly orueial jLn the rapport 
estkb lishment phase of tha. relet ionehip, bedause it is the most direot 
nie&ns by which an individual can make himself known to another person 
and is^ therefore, prerequisite to ^^ohieving the goals of counseling. 
People c^f Afrieasa? descent are especially reluctant to disclose thgjj- 
oelves to other®, probably because of the hardehipo which they and 
their forebears have experienced in the United Statee. Many of them, 
especial ly the males, are devoid of confidence in human relations 
(Kardiner & Ovesey, 1962, p. 308). 

Reluctance to disolose is a problem in the white -black dyad, 
because few blacks initially perceive whites as individuals of good 
will. The client d'iscloaes himaelf when he feels that He c€&«l truet 
tjhe targei-t person, not necessarily when he feels that he is being 
understood (Jour^^rd, 1964, p. 4)* In fact, the black client fears 
being understood,^ for it^carrias with it the idea of engulf ment, of 
loss of autonomy, of being knoim, and that is the same as being 
destroyed in a society which he perceives ae( racist* Obviously, the 
fear of being understoW has grave implications for individual and 
group counseling* It is conceivable that, in the case of the black 
client, the counselor who understands too much is to be feared or 
even hated. * 

2* Self ^hatred * When one is a member of an ostracized, ex* 
eluded, or oppressed group, he tends not only to^deepise his group, 
but also to hate himself for being a member of the group* I^i the 
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•United gt^t6®,_ blaeka, more than any other minority, have uneonsoiously 
identified with the saajority group, their peroeived oppressors* and, 
conaequently, have develp.ped oontempt for, and hatred of, themselvee ^ 
(Vqntr«BB, 1971 ). In view of the genaraUy aeknowledged positive 
correlation between self -re jeetlon and the rejeojbion of others, the 
counselor sjay expeot repmlsion, passiv© or overt j from the' blaok 

©lient for this reasoioi aloBe. Thm counselor « a helping the blaek, 

■* • 

-counsel©© to accept himself more positively should result in the ^li©nt»0 
progreasive acceptance of the counselor. ^ ' 

3v Ma^hlemo . When counaeling the Hispanic male, it is important 
tc "underetand the meaning of machismo, w>jich refers to one's manhood , 
the manly tire?ite of'h9nor and dignity, to the eo\;fag©, to fight, to , 
keeping ons» 8 word, and tp' protecting one's name (Steinet,^ 1969, p. 386). 
It also .refer a to a laan'B running his hojBe, *'controlling" his lifomen, and 
directing his children. Therefore, raachismo,. which provides respect ^ 
from a 'male* a peers, is not to be taken for granted. It also suggestli 
rathet clearcut separation of the sexes. Th® male, ipso/ facto, enjoys 
rights and privileges denied women, who ^r© generally reluctant to de- 
mand equality. It is probably because of machismo that Spanish heri« 
tag© boys and girle are often more uncomfortable and uncommunicative ''in 
coed, group counseling than is the case with groups composed entirely of 
Ahglos. Another .implication of machismo is that Anglo female counselors 
should not be too aggressive or forward in the counseling interview with 
Hispanic mal^s, not even with preadolescents . Th© right amount of 
deference must be shown at all timese 
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A. Porso nallam^ Paraonaliam is a rather stubborn counseling 
barrier amdng Appalachian whites, Spanish heritage people, and blaaks. 
Although a precise definition is difficult, it suggests that individualB 
are more interested in and motivated by considerations for people than 
they are by- bureaucratic protocol. The mountaineei" derives sallf - 
identification aainly £)^om his relationshipe ^ith others (Petterman, 
1971 )• Therefore, he puts a lot of stock in being neighborly. For him, 
it is Eiore important to pasa the tirae, of day with a friend encountered* 
en route to an appointment than It is to arrive at the destination 
punctually. 

Refusing to be enslaved by clocks, mountain people transact » 
their business by feeling, not protocol (¥eller, I966, pi 159)* People 
adherent to appointments, prompisness, ^nd pr6tocol are suspect. In 
counseling, personalis* encounters the counselor in getting his clients 
to Mike and keep appointments. They prefer to drop by to "pass a epfll*^ 
and "Visit** and may get around to discussing something that has been 
"bothering my mind," while they are there,, 

A,s suggested earlier, asking a counselor personal questions 
may be the. Hispanic person's way of getting close to an individual who 
might otherwise retrain impersonal* Although -^keSLpwer^olAes black is ^ 
reluctant to ask a counselor direct pu'sonal questiohs, he is generally 




more comfortable relating to him after he i;ia0 obtaineH at least a 
modicum of information about the counselor as a human bein^ i, e,, 
he is apt to "check out the dude" before "spilling my guts" to him. 
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5« Listening » Couneeling requires, a©ong other things , liptening, 
an ar©a In which many lower-class blacka and Appalachian whites have 
little experienoe, probably because of their early socialization in 
large families. Often their homes are filled with din and confusion, 
with everybody talking simultaneously, as Surface (1971 » P« 32) points 
out. In such an environment, young people aooix learn not io listen o 
to what words mean, but to emotions speakers convey (ffellerj 19^6, p"« 49) 
This is w\iy the observant counselor may discern a blank atare on the face 
of his client, even when he perceives himself to be providing the young- 
ster with much needed insight. The empty 'facial expression indicates 
that the client has tuned out the counselor until he stops talking* 
The inability of black and mountain people to attend to a* speaker may 
help to explain why their oonversatioa seems to have' little oontinuity 
of ideas. Inability to listen hampers more directly group oouitseling 
than it does dyadic relationships. 

6. godesty . Modesty in the presence of superiors -is a relatioA-^ 
chip barrier in counseling Japanese ^Americans. The phenomenon may be 
attributed to the total respe<ft70ustomarily paid the father, whose 



I / ^ 
authority in the family is b/Byond' quest ton, and toward whom one is 



is bjyond'quec 

forbidden to express overt negative feelings (Kitano, 1969f PP« 64-67) • 
M*^Qy youn^ Japanese -Americans aire so imbued with awe of authority that 
they hesitate to express their feelings on any subject, when they are 
in the presence of higher status individuals, or when they are expected 
to articulate' their views in. groups. It is easy to understand how 
their hesitancy intrudes in the counseling relationship, dyadic or 
^oup. , _ 

L 
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Charaoteristio reserve ia the Japaitese^ABerioAn personality 
^oakes it diffieult to determine where cultural patterns end and peyoho- 
logiealiy debilitating oymptoEiatology begins <Kiiano, 1970), The ©oun-- 
Qe lor must have two perceptual yardstioks for measuring normal behavior} 
i. e,, he raust be able to determine what is deviant behavior ia the 
Japanese -Amerioan sub-eulture ^s well" as what is aberraint in the mil- 
ture at large, ^ 

Reserve among maxiy P^ierte Ricaa females and rural lower-olass 
blaeks ia general oorresponds closely that of Japanese-Amerioans. The 
well-bred Puerto Riean girl oftea avoids eye«to-eye oontact, espeoialljr 
with men, a fact which may cause the ABglo couaselor to draw false Qon- 
elusions about her character and personality. Ber hesitancy to volua<^ 
tarily interact ia group counseling may be attributed to socialisation 
ia the Puerto Ricaa culture in which boys are expected to assert thei^ 
manhood, while ^rls reiaaih retiring. Traditionally , Southern blacks 
were expected by Southern whites tQ.^-'be non-assertive and passive. Th^ 
residue of such expectations remains today, especially among lower-* 
class blacks in the South, and probably helps t4^ explain why black 
youngsters are often hesitant to interact in interraciil counseling 
groups. 

These, then, are but a few psychoiocial barriers the counselor 
isay experience In therapeutic- interact ions with racial and ethnic 
Minorities • Others could be cited to Illustrate the importance of ^ 
the counselor's being cogniaant of sub-cultural factors when relating 
to culturally different clients. 
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^ ' Diagnosing f 

la 6rder to aceomplish the goals of ''©ounfleliag, tha ©ounaalor 
, must be able to relate to, and oomfmmieata with, hia alient; ha auat 
be able t© datermina the olient^a atate of adjuatmentj ha ia a^#tat^ 
t® aaka' tharapautia reaommendaticaa daai^ed to'aeeiat tha client} and 
I he oust ba.able t@ intarvano peracnally t© aaeiet tine individual. ^ 

Although ralatiagr to siinoritj group people %m problematic, aa haa been 
pointed owtf 
eeleea ia pry 



.making an accrurate dia^osia of oulturally different ooun- 
^obably fraufl^t with more dif f\cultiea . Albeit hie olienta 
are raaially arid ethnioally different, the ooonaalor perforee reliea 
on the same askessment toola and proeedurea ueed ij^ oouneeling majority 
group elienta. 

Diaffliostio techniqueg . Commonly uaed diagnostic tachniquea, 
wh^her standardized or unatandardiaed, are generally questionable 
for aaseaaing minority group olienta. The onaa most ueed today are 
etandardis^ad and objective} i. e., their procedure, apparatus , and 
scoring have been regularised to allow replicated administration} and 
every observer of performance arrivaa at the aame report. Included 
in thia category is a variety of commerically available instrumenta 
labelled proficiency, achievement, developmental, intelligence and 
personality testa, and a lii&ited number deaignated interest inventories. 

There are several problems inherent in uaing^heae inatrumenta 
with mirlorities. The first one can be described aa situational. For- 
disadvantaged minority group individuals, extended atruotured situ* 
ations demanding assiduity are physically and psyohologically annoying. 

2A ' ■ ■ 
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Unusual surroundings, formal procedureai and unfamiliar people 'Sp ohar- 

. ' \ 

acteristie of l*^*^ ^oup testing environments, individually or coin- 
ft * 

bined, aggravate ^their annoynance and often account for anxiety sufficient 
to depress scores of reluctant examinees (American Psychological Asso* 
ciatiom, 1969) i In the case of blacks, examiners with regional accynts 
which put them on guard can influence ^rforffiance. In general, wiiite 
people with Southern accents are associated with prejudice and 'disorimi- 
naWion; therefore, they as test administrators are apt to produce in 
blacks anxiety which may affect test perfornsanee, 

steps can be taken to assure an environment most conducive to ^ 
optimum perfojriaance of minority group individual^ on standardized tests. 

First, test administrators should prepare the examinees in advance for 

• ^ 

the test. Individual and group counseling is one vehicle which can 
be il^ed not only to allay apprehension about test taking, but to moti- 
vate the© toward optimum performance as well. Secondly, in order to 
insure the most favorable testing conditions, th* of the testing 

group should be kept, small; i. e., ten or twenty examiiiees to a room. 
Herding groups of fifty, a hundred, or two hundred students into a 
large arena is most uriftesirable. Thirdly, test batteries requiring- 
from six to eight hours to administer should be given inXjegments 
extending over several days. Finally, examiners and proctors o"f the 
same racial and ethnic background as the examinees should be used 
whenever possible. 

In general, language constitutes a handicap for minorities 
taking standardised tests, not neoessarily because it serves as a 
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peopla'B v©hiol« for oomraunicat ion, hut b^eaua* of ita role in thm 
tranamiseion of culture fro© on© generation to another « As a majo 
aspect of cultur^p it in also a barometer which rtflocte changes i 
cultural demands and expectations , however subtle (Cohen , 193^1 pp« 
78«125). ThQse'who observe that minorities are verbally destitute p 
and soosehow comiect the destitution with depressed scores on stan<- 
dardised tests, overly simplify a complex prablemo Language diff^re^nces 
are eimply indicative of ©ore glDbaSf^ and significant differences,' 
cultural. 

The more assimilated a minority group, the fewer problems * 
ita meabers are apt to experience in taking standardized tests. Groups 
may loose their total cultural identity as many ethnics have donef they/ 
may do as Jewiah and Japanese-Americans have ^ne, accept seleetivel'y ) 
achievement related aspects of the host eiilture, while simultaneously 
retaining ©any * components of the old; they may become equieultural , 
moving comfortably back and forth across the line separating the old 
culture from the newj or they may remaiM essentially cultural isolates. 
The majority of American Indians, Americans of African descent, and 
Mexican-Americans can be classified as cultural isolates, because they 
^are excluded physically and psychologically from the cultural mainr 
streaa of the^erican society. The language difficulty which they^x- • 
porience in taking standardized tests is but one of the manifestations 
of their exclusionary status. 

In view of this problem^ counselors should determine informally . 

the degree to which the individual is assimilated in the American 

> 
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culture, before administering him a standardized test. If he is a 
cultural Isola^te, insisting that he take a standardized test im the 
idiotD of the host culture is quest i^onable . The examiner should de- 
termine also the reading ^^el of the examinee before subjecting him 
to a ^est which demands pwding facility. If .the readibili^y level 
of thi tetot is beyond the individual's reading ability, there is 
little to be gained by using the test^. ^ 

Because of the cultural barriers encountered in using standardized 
tests with racial and ethijiic minorities, it is often fel^that substi- 
tut^ procedures should be employed. The obvious alternative is the 
impressionistic approach; i. e., the counseldr looks for significant 
cues by any means available' and intj^grates them into a total impression 
of the individual's ability, personality, aptitude, or other traits. 
The unstandardized procedures include observations, aneddotal records, 

a 

9 

and interviews — :analytic techniques w4ll known to counselors. Un- 
fortunately, for minorities, these- assessment approaches are probably 
more unreliable than the objective, standfardized techniques, because 
of cultural stereotypes which impair the counselor's ability to diagnose 

if ' ■ . 

ind:V^iduals from sub-cultural groups, of which ^e is ho t*^ member. 
Cuiture determines, t^ie specific ways in which individual^ perceive 
and \onceive of the-ir environment and strongly influences the forms 
of conflict, /behavior, and psychpppithology that occur in members of 
the culture (Homey , 1966, pp. ^^e-^^^;%orn^J\ '^937, PP* 13-29). 
This fact helps to explain why, for example, white counselors generally 
find it difficult to determine through an impressionistic interview 
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where the usual Japanese-Am^z^ican modesty and reserve ead amd psycho* 
logical malady begina (KitaMO^ 1970)* Anglo counselors are also 
generally inapt in assessing paycholpgical morbidity in^ blacks^ 
mainly because for so long whites have accepted^ expected ^ ^pr demanded 
bizarre behavior of Negroes* 

Recurring problems . Although each minority group cbun^elee 
should be perceived ^nd counselled as an individual^ several common 
problems plague identifiable minorities in the United States. Tb^ ^ 
severity of each prqblem dependd on^ among other things ^ geographic 
location and level of assimilation and deprivation. T|iree recurring 
Problems are economic deprivat ioitt educational deficiencies^ and 
negative self-concept.. ./ 

In general^ the unemployment rate of minorities far exceeds ^ 
that of the majority group. Ob countless reservations and in many 
ghettos and barrios » more abled-bodied people ai^e anemploye4 thf^n are 
employed. Bcononic deprivationt resulting from unemployment and low<- 
paying jobs ^ in turn leads to a oomplexs of psychosocial pro%ems. For 
example^ inadequate wid high density housing fast give rise not OTly"^ 
to family dissensioh but to Increased morbidity as well. Life becomes 
so difficult that short-run hedonism necessarily bedomes one*s goal. 

Intertwined with economic disability are educational deficiencies 
so much in evidence in blaokt Mexiean-ApwrtceiTt Tmd "Indian communities. 
Although there is no concensus on the causa lion of educational bank^- 
ruptcy among minorities t it sBennr dear *ttiat- a eompO^ of factors such 
as poor nutrltiont inadequate houslngt insufficient or improper familial 
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stimuli and role models , poor teaehers, and limited school resources 
interaot to constitute a formidable barrier to equal education* 

Members of sub-cultural groups enduring victim status in a 
country I over a^|^xtended period of history, soon come to view them- 
selves negatively. Illustrative are blacks who werje abducted to this 
countf^y, stripped of their language, heritage, and religion, and 
assigned an inferior status ttom which few of their kind have been 
able to escape. Their lack of identity and consequential self -contempt 
help to explain their lack of academic achievement, interpersonal 
conflicts, intra-isroup hos^lity, and drug abuse, especially- among 
young black males in i^rban areas. 

Among American Indians, confusion oveT cultural identity also 
leads to interpersonal probledis that are edcpressed in terms of Jealousy 
and suspiciousness of others (Samora et al«, 196$) • Envy and dletroet 
of one* 8^ peers are reflected in the school performance of many Indians 
who are reluctant to surpass the achievement of their elasamates.; in 
their hesitancy to- assume leadership roles which might leAd to insidious 
comparisons; and in hostility and conflict between' adolescents and their 
elders* Widespread alcoholism among Indians, even teenagers, may also 
be attributed to lo^s ^ cultural Identity and the accompanying insti- 
tutional and rituollvttc^ ^restraints which provided significant meaning 
and direction in life (Kiev, 1972, p*- 113 1 White man brings..., 1972)* 
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Therapeutic Reoommendations 



Having- made a diagnosis of the elient's situation, the coun- 
selor needs to conceptualize what heeds to be done, why it should be 
done, and by whoa it should be done to alleviate, enhance, or insxire 
continuous development of the trait or condition diagnosed. He also 
should be able to anticipate the probable imniediate, intermediate, 
and final consequences of each action recommended. Iii order to do 
this, the counselor should know the demands and expectations of the 
client's subculture, not just those of the dominant cultural group. 

* In counseling disadvantaged minorities, many of the counselor's 
recoMendations reflect explicitly or implicitly, directly or indirect- 
ly, an immediate or longrange attempt to help the client move from hie 
racial or ethnic cultural influences to mainstream status or living 
style. For example, an Anglo counselor new to, the black ghetto may 
recommend that a child be removed from his home which the counselor 
considers deplorable without realizing that hy local community stafi- ^ 
dards the home is quite good. Another counselor insiiits that a Puer- 
to Rican girl who has scored high on the Scholastic Aptitude Test * 
^PPly for admission to a college where she can surely* get a soholar- 
ship, without first consulting with her father who believes that a 
nice Puerto j^can girl should get marrj.ed, have children, and obey 
her husband. Illustrative also is counselor who directs a black 
student to a predominantly white college instead of a black in0titu;tion, 
without realizing that the young man in an all«'White environment is 
, apt to very lonely for the culturally .^miliar. 

! o 
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The examples are cited not to suggest that the qounsalor should 
refrain from Baking what oould be termed 6r©30*eultuxial reeomcendations* 
Rather, the intent is to show that mdst therapeutic recommendations 
made by counselors are, in effect, slanted toward the aainfttream life^ 
style. As such, they are often antithetical to the demands and ex- 
pectations of the client's particular sub-culture. Therefore, the 
eounaelor must help hie clients make a seriee of intermediate adjust* 
mants prerequisite to becoming^ comfortably with the demands and ex- 
pectations of the host culture. Often the problems are related to 
guilt feelings associated with having left behind people who still 
suffer as he has suffered. There is also fear of achievement which^ 
18 pervasive among disadvantaged . minorities. This phenomenon, upon 
closer inspecticaa, is essentially fear of the envy of one's racial 
and etlmle fellows. 

Intervention 



FRir 



la erosB-eultural counseling, pften the counselor ie unalnle to ^ 

intervene effectively on behaif of hie client for several reasons. 

The minority group client himself may be resistant to the goals of 

"I ■ 
ooonseliog. Intervention involves change, and that may trigger a 

personal social cataclysm, with which he is unwilling to cope. Per 
example, the mountain boy who is the first in hia community to go away 
to college may worry that his friends staying behind will find him 
different upon hia return. A black youngster from the ghetto mtty 
be reluctant to' accept a scholarship to a predominantly white uni- 
versity , choosing instead to attend a smaller all-black college. 



beeauae he fears looaing his "blaokness,*' whlob hie friends bonalder 
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Ifflportant. 

Alao, intervention can be blocked directly by the client's 
significant others. Counselora in Appalachia are chagrined^ sometimes 
to* discover that their counseling is undone by superstitious parents^, 
once the child gets home to report the content of the counseling in^ 
terview. la^xtended Oriental and Hispanic families , it is important 
to recognise that family members rarely make individual decisions. In 
such situations, the counselor may need to provide family counseling 
in order to intervene on behalf of a single member , no matter how old 
he happens to be. 

That the counselor typically works within an institutional setting 
suggests that there are forces outside the counselor *8 office which 
can hinder his intervention efforts. For example , t^ school counselor 
may find that he alone cannot help Spanish heritage /or black children 
adjust to a predominant ly^ Anglo school, if the Jan^^s^ teachers^ 
fellow students, and administrators are hostile^^to their presence. In 
government, although the personnel counselor places d minority group 
employee in a positioa commensurate with bis experience an^skills, f 
he may be ixnable to control the indifferent reception of o^^^T employees 
or the demeaning tasks assigned by^ the supervisor. |^ 

iBterrention. on behalf of minority grotip clients frequently Is 
made difficult and sometimes impossible because the community at largo 
is indifferent to the deeds and problems of the minority group In 
question. For example, in the Southwest, many Spanish heritage children 
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are dooaed to failure in the public schools p becauee English i@ the 
sole language of instruction* Although the counselor may ^eoognise 
that some of his Spanish-- speaking clients who are failing are in fact 
extremely gifted , oftexi he is unable scotch their academic demise'^be-" 
cause the Anglo community ^ which controls the purse strings ^juet does 
not care when it comes to ••those kids.** 

Conclusions 

o 

Numerous problems exist in counseling minority group oounselees. 
They derive primarily from cross-cultural barriers which cause coamuni* 
cation static and distortion in interactions involving individuals from 
culturally different backgrounds. The fact that the dient comes from 
a distinct sub-culture impairs the counselor's ability to determine 
not only what difficulties he may be experiencing but also leaves him 

at lose as to what to do to prevent, or alleviate them. 

been 

Kow that the* imrpedi=»eHtw hsve/dfscribedy miidt should be done? 
Concerned counselors ask for special techniques to use with minorities. 
Others want to know whether it is better for minorities to be counselors 
to other minorities » since raioial and ethnic barriers are so threaten- 
ing and ^difficult to penetrate. Few counselors ever ask what they 
can do to change themselves^ few want to know how they can become 
better human beings in order to relate more effecti^ly with other 
human beings who^ through the accident of birth , are racially and 
ethnically different. The failure of counselors to ask these questions 
indicates essentially why counseling minorities continues to be a 
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problea in this eountry* Counselors are products of a culture whioh 
has bsen charaotB^sed as racist. Theyt in spite of a few gradoate 
courses in counseling and- psychology, are shaped by that culture* 

Counselors in service and in training need to be exposed to 
new experlenoes if they are to become effective counseling ninorities* 
Although a cotirse in counseling racial and ethnic ainorities aay be 
another excitinn and rewarding cognitive exposure, needed most are 
affective experiences desiipied to humanise counselors* Therapeutic 
group activities extending over long periods, practicuffis and intern- 
ships in minority group communities, living in sab-^cultural environ* 
ments, ^d individual therajqp- --these are Just a few suggestions for 
helping counselors grow as human beings. However, these experiences 
prefiuppose that counselor educators and supervisors have achieved \ 
enough personal insight and knowledge of minor itienb to help others 
develop in the manner suggested. 

Finally, research la needed badly. However, there are so many 
complex and imprecise dimensions in oro8S*»cultural counseling that 
they elude traditional empirical scrutiny* Variables such as trans- 
ference, countertranffference, self-dieclosure, machismb, and personalism 
are affective considerations, which demand novel research strategies. 
The investigator himself must be comfortably polycultural, in order 
to perceive clearly across raixial and ethnic lines, * prerequisite 
to designing research i^hich allows rejection or acceptance of the 

I 

assertions made in this pap«r. A glaring research pitfall is the J 
investigator's assuming that racial and ethnic identity is unidinensional. 
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For example, the researoher faile to control for the degree of 
aasisilation In the eaae of blaek olienta and counselor a, or the 
extent of prejudice ill the oaae of white clients with black counselors 
and white counselors with black clients* 
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